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TO longer ago than last Summer, during a six weeks’ stay at 
L Newport, John Lennox became engaged to Miss Marian Ev- 
erett of New York. Mr. Lennox was a widower, of large estate, 
and without children. He was thirty-five years old, of a sufficiently 
distinguished appearance, of excellent manners, of an unusual share 
of sound information, of irreproachable habits and of a temper 
which was understood to have suffered a trying and salutary pro- 
bation during the short term of his wedded life. Miss Everett was, 
therefore, all things considered, believed to be making a very good 
match and to be having by no means the worst of the bargain. 

And yet Miss Everett, too, was a very marriageable young lady 
—the pretty Miss Everett, as she was called, to distinguish her 
from certain plain cousins, with whom, owing to her having no 
mother and no sisters, she was constrained, for decency’s sake, to 
spend a great deal of her time—rather to her own satisfaction, it 
may be conjectured, than to that of these excellent young women. 

Marian Everett was penniless, indeed; but she was richly en- 
dowed with all the gifts which make a woman charming. She was, 
without dispute, the most charming girl in the circle in which she 
lived and moved. Even certain of her elders, women of a larger 
experience, of a heavier calibre, as it were, and, thanks to their 
being married ladies, of greater freedom of action, were practi- 
cally not so charming as she. And yet, in her emulation of the 
social graces of these, her more fully licensed sisters, Miss Everett 
was quite guiltless of any aberration from the strict line of maidenly 
dignity. She professed an almost religious devotion to good taste, 
and she looked with horror upon the boisterous graces of many of 
her companions. Beside being the most entertaining girl in New 
York, she was, therefore, also the most irreproachable. Her beauty 
was, perhaps, contestable, but it was certainly uncontested. She 
was the least bit below the middle height, and her person was 
marked by a great fulness and roundness of outline; and yet, in 
spite of this comely ponderosity, her movements were perfectly 
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light and elastic. In complexion, she was a genuine blonde—a 
warm blonde; with a midsummer bloom upon her cheek, and the 
light of a midsummer sun wrought into her auburn hair. Her 
features were not cast upon a classical model, but their expression 
was in the highest degree pleasing. Her forehead was low and 
broad, her nose small, and her mouth—well, by the envious her 
mouth was called enormous. It is certain that it had an immense 
capacity for smiles, and that when she opened it to sing (which she 
did with infinite sweetness) it emitted a copious flood of sound. 
Her face was, perhaps, a trifle too circular, and her shoulders a trifle 
too high; but, as I say, the general effect left nothing to be desired. 
I might point out a dozen discords in the character of her face and 
figure, and yet utterly fail to invalidate the impression they pro- 
duced, There is something essentially uncivil, and, indeed, unphilo- 
sophical, in the attempt to verify or to disprove a woman’s beauty 
in detail, and a man gets no more than he deserves when he finds 
that, in strictness, the aggregation of the different features fails to 
make up the total. Stand off, gentlemen, and let her make the 
addition. Beside her beauty, Miss Everett shone by her good na- 
ture and her lively perceptions. She neither made harsh speeches 
nor resented them; and, on the other hand, she keenly enjoyed in- 
tellectual cleverness, and even cultivated it. Her great merit was 
that she made no claims or pretensions. Just as there was nothing 
artificial in her beauty, so there was nothing pedantic in her acute- 
ness and nothing sentimental in her amiability. The one was all 
freshness and the others all bonhommie. 

John Lennox saw her, then loved her and offered her his hand. 
In accepting it Miss Everett acquired, in the world’s eye, the one 
advantage which she lacked—a complete stability and regularity of 
position. Her friends took no small satisfaction in contrasting her 
brilliant and comfortable future with her somewhat precarious past. 
Lennox, nevertheless, was congratulated on the right hand and on 
the left; but none too often for his faith. That of Miss Everett was 
not put to so severe a test, although she was frequently reminded 
by acquaintances of a moralizing turn that she had reason to be 
very thankful for Mr. Lennox’s choice. To these assurances Ma- 
rian listened with a look of patient humility, which was extremely 
becoming. It was as if for Ais sake she could consent even to be 
bored. 

Within a fortnight after their engagement had been made known, 
both parties returned to New York. Lennox lived in a house of 
his own, which he now busied bimself with repairing and refurnish- 
ing; for the wedding had been fixed for the end of October. Miss 
Everett lived in lodgings with her father, a decayed old gentleman, 
who rubbed his idle hands from morning till night over the pros- 
pect of his daughter’s marriage. | 
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John Lennox, habitually a man of numerous resources, fond of 
reading, fond of music, fond of society and not averse to politics, 
passed the first weeks of the Autumn in a restless, fidgetty manner. 
When a man approaches middle age he finds it difficult to wear 
gracefuliy the distinction of being engaged. He finds it difficult 
to discharge with becoming alacrity the various petits soins inci- 
dental to the position. There was a certain pathetic gravity, to 
those who knew him well, in Lennox’s attentions. One-third of his 
time he spent in foraging in Broadway, whence he returned half-a- 
dozen times a week, laden with trinkets and gimeracks, which he 
always finished by thinking it puerile and brutal to offer his mis- 
tress. Another third he passed in Mr. Everett’s drawing-room, 
during which period Marian was denied to visitors, The rest of 
the time he spent, as he told a friend, God knows how. This was 
stronger language than his friend expected to hear, for Lennox was 
neither a man of precipitate utterance, nor, in his friend’s belief, 
of a strongly passionate nature, But it was evident that he was 
very much in love; or at least very much off his balance. 

“When I’m with her it’s all very well,” he pursued, “ but when 
I’m away from her I feel as if I were thrust out of the ranks of the 
living.” 

“Well, you must be patient,” said his friend; “you're destined 
to live hard, yet.” 

Lennox was silent, and his face remained rather more sombre 
than the other liked to see it. 

“T hope there’s no particular difficulty,” the latter resumed ; hop- 
ing to induce him to relieve himself of whatever weighed upon his 
consciousness. 

“I’m afraid sometimes I—afraid sometimes she doesn’t really 
love me.” 

“Well, a little doubt does no harm, It’s better than to be too 
sure of it, and to sink into fatuity. Only be sure you love her.” 

“Yes,” said Lennox, solemnly, “that’s the great point.” 

One morning, unable to fix his attention on books and papers, he 
bethought himself of an expedient for passing an hour, 

He had made, at Newport, the acquaintance of a young artist 
named Gilbert, for whose talent and conversation he had conceived 
a strong relish. The painter, on leaving Newport, was to go to the 
Adirondacks, and to be back in New York on the first of October, 
after which time he begged his friend to come and see him. 

It occurred to Lennox on the morning I speak of that Gilbert 
must already have returned to town, and would be looking for his 
visit. So he forthwith repaired to his studio. 

Gilbert’s card was on the door, but, on entering the room, Len- 
nox found it occupied by a stranger—a young man in painter’s 
garb, at work before a large panel. He learned from this gentle 
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man that he was a temporary sharer of Mr. Gilbert’s studio, and 
that the latter had stepped out for a few moments. Lennox ac- 
cordingly. prepared to await his return. He entered into conversa- 
tion with the young man, and, finding him very intelligent, as well 
as, apparently, a great friend of Gilbert, he looked at him with some 
interest. Ile was of something less than thirty, tall and robust, 
with a strong, joyous, sensitive face, and a thick auburn beard. 
Lennox was struck with his face, which seemed both to express a 
great deal of human sagacity and to indicate the essential tempera- 
ment of a painter. 

“A man with that face,” he said to himself, “does work at least 
worth looking at.” 

He accordingly asked his companion if he might come and look 
at his picture. The latter readily assented, and Lennox placed him- 
self before the canvas. 

It bore a representation of a half-length female figure, in a cos- 
tume and with an expression so ambiguous that Lennox remained 
uncertain whether it was a portrait or a work of fancy: a fair- 
haired young woman, clad in a rich medieval dress, and looking 
like a countess of the Renaissance. Her figure was relieved against 
a sombre tapestry, her arms loosely folded, her head erect and her 
eyes on the spectator, toward whom she seemed to move—* Dans 
un flét de velours trainant ses petits pieds.” 


As Lennox inspected her face it seemed to reveal a hidden like- 
ness to a face he well knew—the face of Marian Everett. He was 
of course anxious to know whether the likeness was accidental or 
designed. 

“T take this to be a portrait,” he said to the artist, “a portrait 


Sin character,’ ” 


“No,” said the latter, “it’s a mere composition: a little from 
here and a little from there. The picture has been hanging about 
ine for the last two or three years, as a sort of receptacle of waste 
ideas. It has been the victim of innumerable theories and experi- 
ments, But it seems to have survived them all. I suppose it pos- 
sesses a certain amount of vitality.” 

“Do you call it anything ?” 

“TI called it originally after something I’d read—Browning’s 
poem, ‘My Last Duchess.’ Do you know it?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“T am ignorant of whether it’s an attempt to embody the poet’s 
impression of a portrait actually existing. But why should I care? 
This is simply an attempt to embody my own private impression of 
the poem, which has always had a strong hold on my fancy. I 
‘don’t know whether it agrees with your own impression and that 
of most readers. But I don’t insist upon the name. The possessor 
of the picture is free to baptize it afresh.” 
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The longer Lennox looked at the picture the more he liked it, and 
the deeper seemed to be the correspondence between the lady’s ex- 
pression and that with which he had invested the heroine of Brown- 
ing’s lines. The less accidental, too, seemed that element which 
Marian’s face and the face on the canvas possessed in common. 
He thought of the great poet’s noble lyric and of its exquisite sig- 
nificance, and of the physiognomy of the woman he loved having 
been chosen as the fittest exponent of that significance. 

He turned away his head; his eyes filled with tears. “If I were 
possessor of the picture,” he said, finally, answering the artist’s 
last words, “I should feel tempted to call it by the name of a per- 
son of whom it very much reminds me.” 

“ Ah?” said Baxter; and then, after a pause—“a person in New 
York?” 

It had happened, a week before, that, at her lover’s request, Miss 
Everett had gone in his company to a photographer’s and had been 
photographed in a dozen different attitudes. The proofs of these 
photographs had been sent home for Marian to choose from. She 
had made a choice of half a dozen—or rather Lennox had made it 
—and the latter had put them in his pocket, with the intention of 
stopping at the establishment and giving his orders. He now took 
out his pocket-book and showed the painter one of the cards. 

“I find a great resemblance,” said he, “between your Duchess 
and that young lady.” 

The artist looked at the photograph. “If I am not mistaken,” 
he said, after a pause, “the young lady is Miss Everett.” 

Lennox nodded assent. 

His companion remained silent a few moments, examining the 
photograph with considerable interest ; but, as Lennox observed, 
without comparing it with his picture. 

“My Duchess very probably bears a certain resemblance to Miss 
Everett, but a not exactly intentional one,” he said, at last. “The 
picture was begun before I ever saw Miss Everett. Miss Everett, 
as you see—or as you know—has a very charming face, and, during 
the few weeks in which I saw her, I continued to work upon it. 
You know how a painter works—how artists of all kinds work: 
they claim their property wherever they find it. What I found to 
my purpose in Miss Everett’s appearance I didn’t hesitate to adopt; 
especially as I had been feeling about in the dark for a type of coun- 
tenance which her face effectually realized. The Duchess was an 
Italian, I take it; and I had made up my mind that she was to bea 
blonde. Now, there is a decidedly southern depth and warmth of 
tone in Miss Everett’s complexion, as well as that breadth and 
thickness of feature which is common in Italian women, You see 
the resemblance is much more a matter of type than of expression. 
Nevertheless, I’m sorry if the copy betrays the original.” 
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“T doubt,” said Lennox, “whether it would betray it to any 
other perception than mine. I have the honor,” he added, after a 
pause, “to be engaged to Miss Everett. You will, therefore, ex- 
cuse me if I ask whether you mean to sell your picture?” 

“Tt’s already sold—to a lady,” rejoined the artist, with a smile; 
“a maiden lady, who is a great admirer of Browning.” 

At this moment Gilbert returned. The two friends exchanged 
greetings, and their companion withdrew to a neighboring studio. 
After they had talked a while of what had happened to each since 
they parted, Lennox spoke of the painter of the Duchess and of 
his remarkable talent, expressing surprise that he shouldn’t have 
heard of him before, and that Gilbert should never have spoken of 
him. 

“His name is Baxter—Stephen Baxter,” said Gilbert, “and until 
his return from Europe, a fortnight ago, I knew little more about 
him than you. He’s a case of improvement. I met him in Paris in 
62; at that time he was doing absolutely nothing. He has learned 
what you see in the interval. On arriving in New York he found it 
impossible to get a studio big enough to hold him. As, with my 
little sketches, I need only occupy one corner of mine, I offered him 
the use of the other three, until he should be able to bestow him- 
self to his satisfaction. When he began to unpack his canvases I 
found I had been entertaining an angel unawares.” 

Gilbert then proceeded to uncover, for Lennox’s inspection, sev- 
eral of Baxter’s portraits, both of men and women. Each of these 
works confirmed Lennox’s impression of the painter’s power. He 
returned to the picture on the easel. Marian Everett reappeared 
at his silent call, and looked out of the eyes with a most penetrating 
tenderness and melancholy. 

“Tle may say what he pleases,” thought Lennox, “the resem- 
blance is, in some degree, also a matter of expression. Gilbert,” 
he added, wishing to measure the force of the likeness, “ whom 
does it remind you of?” 

“T know,” said Gilbert, “of whom it reminds yow.” 

“ And do you see it yourself?” 

“They are both handsome, and both have auburn hair. That’s 
all I can see.” 

Lennox was somewhat relieved. It was not without a feeling of 
discomfort—a feeling by no means inconsistent with his first mo- 
ment of pride and satisfaction—that he thought of Marian’s pe- 
culiar and individual charms having been subjected to the keen 
appreciation of another than himself. He was glad to be able to 
conclude that the painter had merely been struck with what was 
most superficial in her appearance, and that his own imagination 
supplied the rest. It occurred to him, as he walked home, that it 
would be a not unbecoming tribute to the young girl’s loveliness 
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on his own part, to cause her portrait to be painted by this clever 
young man. Their engagement had as yet been an affair of pure 
sentiment, and he had taken an almost fastidious care not to give 
himself the vulgar appearance of a mere purveyor of luxuries and 
pleasures. Practically, he had been as yet for his future wife a 
poor man—or rather a man, pure ard simple, and not a millionaire. 
He had ridden with her, he had sent her flowers, and he had gone 
with her to the opera. But he had neither sent her sugar-plums, 
nor made bets with her, nor made her presents of jewelry. Miss 
verett’s female friends had remarked that he hadn’t as yet given 
her the least little betrothal ring, either of pearls or of diamonds. 
Marian, however, was quite content. She was, by nature, a great 
artist in the mise en scéne of emotions, and she felt instinctively 
that this classical moderation was but the converse presentment of 
an immense matrimonial abundance. In his attempt to make it im- 
possible that his relations with Miss Everett should be tinged in 
any degree with the accidental condition of the fortunes of either 
party, Lennox had thoroughly understood his own instinct. He 
knew that he should some day feel a strong and irresistible impulse 
to offer his mistress some visible and artistic token of his affection, 
and that his gift would convey a greater satisfaction from being 
sole of its kind. It seemed to him now that his chance had come. 
What gift could be more delicate than the gift of an opportunity 
to contribute by her patience and good-will to her husband’s pos- 
session of a perfect likeness of her face? 

On that same evening Lennox dined with his future father-in-law, 
as it was his habit to do once a week. 

“ Marian,” he said, in the course of the dinner, “I saw, this morn- 
ing, an old friend of yours.” 

* Ah,” said Marian, “ who was that?” 

“Mr. Baxter, the painter.” 

Marian changed color—ever so little ; no more, indeed, than was 
natural to an honest surprise. 

Her surprise, however, could not have been great, inasmuch as 
she now said that she had seen his return to America mentioned in 
a newspaper, and as she knew that Lennox frequented the society 
of artists. “He was well, I hope,” she added, “ and prosperous.” 

“Where did you know this gentleman, my dear?” asked Mr. 
Everett. 

“1 knew him in Europe two years ago—first in the Summer in 
Switzerland, and afterward in Paris. He is a sort of cousin of Mrs. 
Denbigh.” Mrs. Denbigh was a lady in whose company Marian 
had recently spent a year in Europe—a widow, rich, childless, an 
invalid, and an old friend of her mother. “Is he always painting ?” 

“ Apparently, and extremely well. He has two or three as good 
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portraits there as one may reasonably expect to see. And he has, 
moreover, a certain picture which reminded me of you.” 

“His ‘Last Duchess ?’” asked Marian, with some curiosity. “I 
should like to see it. If you think it’s like me, John, you ought to 
buy it up.” 

“T wanted to buy it, but it’s sold. You know it then?” 

“Yes, through Mr. Baxter himself. I saw it in its rudimentary 
state, when it looked like nothing that I should care to look like. 
I shocked Mrs. Denbigh very much by telling him I was glad it was 
his ‘last.’ The picture, indeed, led to our acquaintance.” 

“ And not vice versa,” said Mr. Everett, facetiously. 

“ How vice versa?” asked Marian,innocently. “I met Mr. Bax- 
ter for the first time at a party in Rome.” 

“T thought you said you met him in Switzerland,” said Lennox. 

“No, in Rome. It was only two days before we left. He was 
introduced to me without knowing I was with Mrs. Denbigh, and 
indeed without knowing that she had been in the city. He was 
very shy of Americans. The first thing he said to me was that I 
looked very much like a picture he had been painting.” 

“That you realized his ideal, ete.” 

“Exactly, but not at all in that sentimental tone. I took him to 
Mrs. Denbigh; they found they were sixth cousins by marriage; 
he came to see us the next day, and insisted upon our going to ‘his 
studio. It was a miserable place. I believe he was very poor. At 
least Mrs. Denbigh offered him some money, and he frankly accepted 
it. She attempted to spare his sensibilities by telling him that, if 
he liked, he could paint her a picture in return. He said he would 
if he had time. Later, he came up into Switzerland, aud the follow- 
ing Winter we met him in Paris.” 

If Lennox had had any mistrust of Miss Everett’s relations with 
the painter, the manner in which she told her little story would 
have effectually blighted it. He forthwith proposed that, in 
consideration not only of the young man’s great talent, but of his 
actual knowledge of her face, hé should be invited to paint her 
portrait. 

Marian assented without reluctance and without alacrity, and 
Lennox laid his proposition before the artist. The latter requested 
a day or two to consider, and then replied (by note) that he would 
be happy to undertake the task. 

Miss Everett expected that, in view of the projected renewal of 
their old acquaintance, Stephen Baxter would call upon her, under 
the auspices of her lover. He called in effect, alone, but Marian 
was not at home, and he failed to repeat the visit. The day for the 
first sitting was therefore appointed through Lennox. The artist 
had not as yet obtained a studio of his own, and the latter cordially 
offered him the momentary use of a spacious and well-lighted 
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apartment in-his house, which had been intended as a billiard room, 
but was not yet fitted up. . Lennox expressed no wishes with regard 
to the portrait, being content to leave the choice of position and 
costume to the parties immediately interested. He found the 
painter perfectly well acquainted with Marian’s “ points,” and he 
had an implicit confidence in her own good taste. 

Miss Everett arrived on the morning appointed, under her father’s 
escort, Mr. Everett, who prided himself largely upon doing things 
in proper form, having caused himself to be introduced beforehand 
to the painter. Between the latter and Marian there was a brief 
exchange of civilities, after which they addressed themselves to 
business, Miss Everett professed the most cheerful deference to 
Baxter’s wishes and fancies, at the same time that she made no 
secret of possessing a number of strong convictions as to what 
should be attempted and what should be avoided. 

It was no surprise to the young man to find her convictions sound 
and her wishes thoroughly sympathetic. He found himself called 
upon to make no compromise with stubborn and unnatural preja- 
dices, nor to sacrifice his best intentions to a short-sighted vanity. 

Whether Miss Everett was vain or not need not here be declared. 
She had at least the wit to perceive that the interests of an enlight- 
ened sagacity would best be served by a painting which should be 
good from the painter’s point of view, inasmuch as these are the 
painting’s chief end. I may add, moreover, to her very great 
credit, that she thoroughly understood how great an artistic merit 
should properly attach to a picture executed at the behest of a pas- 
sion, in order that it should be anything more than a mockery-—a 
parody—of the duration of that passion; and that she knew in- 
stinctively that there is nothing so chilling to an artist’s heat as 
the interference of illogical self-interest, either on his own behalf 
or that of another. R 

Baxter worked firmly and rapidly, and at the end of a couple of 
hou» he felt that he had begun his picture. Mr. Everett, as -he 
sat by, threatened to be a bore; laboring apparently under the 
impression that it was his duty to beguile the session with cheap 
aesthetic small talk. But Marian good-humoredly took the painter’s 
share of the dialogue, and he was not diverted from his work. 

The next sitting was fixed for the morrow. Marian wore the 
dress which she had agreed upon with the painter, and in which, as 
in her position, the “picturesque” element had been religiously 
suppressed, She read in Baxter’s eyes that she looked supremely 
beautiful, and she saw that his fingers tingled to attack his subject. 
But she caused Lennox to be sent for, under the pretense of obtain- 
ing his adhesion to her dress. It was black, and he might object 
to black. He came, and she read in his kindly eyes an augmented 
edition of the assurance conveyed in Baxter’s, He was enthusi- 
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astic for the black dress, which, in truth, seemed only to confirm 
and enrich, like a grave maternal protest, the young girl’s look of 
undiminished youth, 

“T expect you,” he said to Baxter, “to make a masterpiece.” 

“Never fear,” said the painter, tapping his forehead. “It’s 
made.” 

On this second occasion, Mr. Everett, exhausted by the intellect- 
ual strain of the preceding day, and encouraged by his luxurious 
chair, sank into a tranquil sleep. His companions remained for 
some time, listening to his regular breathing ; Marian with her eyes 
patiently fixed on the opposite wall, and the young man with his 
glance mechanically travelling between his figure and the canvas. 
At last he fell back several paces to survey his work. Marian 
moved her eyes, and they met his own. 

“ Well, Miss Everett,” said the painter, in accents which might 
have been tremulous if he had not exerted a strong effort to make 
them firm. 

“ Well, Mr. Baxter,” said the young girl. 

And the two exchanged a long, firm glance, which at last ended 
in a smile—a smile which belonged decidedly to the family of the 
famous laugh of the two angels behind the altar in the temple. 

“Well, Miss Everett,” said Baxter, going back’ to his work; 


“such is life!” 
“So it appears,” rejoined Marian. And then, after a pause of 
P} ? J ’ Pp 


some moments: “ Why didn’t you come and see me ?” she added. 

“T came and you weren’t at home.” 

“Why didn’t you come again?” 

“What was the use, Miss Everett ?” 

“Tt would simply have been more decent. We might have 
become reconciled.” 

“We seem to have done that as it is.” 

“J mean ‘in form,” 

“That would have been absurd. Don’t you see how true an 
instinct Thad? What could have been easier than our meeting ? 
1 assure you that I should have found any talk about the past, and 
mutual assurances or apologies extremely disagreeable.” 

Miss Everett raised her eyes from the floor and fixed them on 
her companion with a deep, half-reproachful glance, “Is the past, 
then,” she asked, “so utterly disagreeable ?” 

Baxter stared, half amazed. ‘Good heavens!” he cried, “of 
course it is,” ’ 

Miss Everett dropped her eyes and remained silent. 

I may as well take advantage .of the moment, rapidly to make 
plain to the reader the events to which the above conversation 
refers. 

Miss Everett had found it expedient, all things considered, not 
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to tell her intended husband the whole story of her acquaintance 
with Stephen Baxter; an@ “when I have repaired her omissions, 
the reader will probably justify her discretion. 

She had, as she said, met this young man for the first time at 
Rome, and there in the course of two interviews had made a deep 
impression upon bis heart. He had felt that he would give a great 
deal to meet Miss Everett again. Their reunion in Switzerland 
was therefore not entirely fortuitous; and it had been the more 
easy for Baxter to make it possible, for the reason that he was 
able to claim a kind of roundabout relationship with Mrs. Denbigh, 
Marian’s companion. With this lady’s permission he had attached 
himself to their party. He had made their route of travel his 
own, he had stopped when they stopped and been prodigal of at- 
tentions and civilities. Before a week was over, Mrs. Denbigh, 
who was the soul of confiding good nature, exulted in the discovery 
of an invaluable kinsman, Thanks not only to her naturally unex- 
acting disposition, but to the apathetic and inactive habits 
induced by constant physical suffering, she proved a very insignifi- 
cant third in her companions’ spending of the hours. How delight- 
fully these hours were spent, it requires no great effort to imagine. 
A suit conducted in the midst of the most romantic scenery in 
Europe is already half won. Marian’s social graces were largely 
enhanced by the satisfaction which her innate intelligence of natural 
beauty enabled her to take in the magnificent scenery of the Alps. 
She had never appeared to such advantage; she had never known 
such perfect freedom and frankness and gay ety. For the first time 
in her life she had made a captive without suspecting it. She had 
surrendered her heart to the mountains and the lakes, the eternal 
snows and the pastoral valleys, and Baxter, standing by, had inter- 
cepted it. He felt his long-projected Swiss tour vastly magnified 
and beautified by Miss Everett’s part in it—by the constant femi- 
nine sympathy which gushed within earshot, with the coolness and 
clearness of a mountain spring. Oh! if only it too had not been 
fed by the eternal snows! And then her beauty—her indetatiga- 
ble beauty—was a continual enchantment. Miss Everett looked 
so thoroughly in her place in a drawing-room that it was almost 
logical to suppose that she looked well nowhere else. But in fact, 
as Baxter learned, she looked quite well enough in the character of 
what ladies call a “ fright ”—that is, sunburnt, travel-stained, over- 
heated, exhilarated and hungry—to elude all invidious comparisons. 

At the end of three weeks, one morning as they stood together 
on the edge of a falling torrent, high above the green concavities 
of the hills, Baxter felt himself irresistibly urged to make a declar- 
ation. The thunderous noise of the cataract covered all vocal 
utterance ; so, taking out his sketch-book, he wrote three short 
words on a blank leaf. He handed her the book. She read his 
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message with a beautiful change of color and a single rapid glance 
at his face. She then tore out the leaf. 

“ Don’t tear it up!” cried the young man, 

She understood him by the movement of his lips and shook her 
head with a smile. But she stooped, picked up a little stone, and 
wrapping it in the bit of paper, prepared to toss it into the torrent. 

Baxter, uncertain, put out his hand to take it from her. She 
passed it into the other hand and gave him the one he had at- 
tempted to take. 

She threw away the paper, but she let him keep her hand. 

Baxter had still a week at his disposal, and Maricn made it a 
very happy one. Mrs. Denbigh was tired; they had come to a 
halt, and there was no interruption to their being together. They 
talked a great deal of the long future, which, on getting beyond the 
sound of the cataract, they had expeditiously agreed to pursue in 
common, 

It was their misfortune both to be poor. They determined, in 
view of this circumstance, to say nothing of their engagement until 
Baxter, by dint of hard work, should have at least quadrupled his 
income. This was cruel, but it was imperative, and Marian made 
no complaint. Her residence in Europe had enlarged her concep- 
tion of the material needs of a pretty woman, and it was quite 
natural that she should not, close upon the hee!s of this experience, 
desire to rush into marriage with a poor artist. At the end of some 
days Baxter started for Germany and Holland, portions of which 
he wished to visit for purposes of study. Mrs. Denbigh and her 
young friend repaired to Paris for the Winter. Here, in the middle 
of February, they were rejoined by Baxter, who had achieved his 
German tour. He had received, while absent, five little letters 
from Marian, full of affection. The number was small, but the 
young man detected in the very temperance of his mistress a cer- 
tain delicious flavor of implicit constancy. She received him with 
all the frankness and sweetness that he had aright to expect, and 
listened with great interest to his account of the improvement in 
his prospects. Ile had sold three of his Italian pictures and had 
made an invaluable collection of sketches, He was on the high 
road to wealth and fame, and there was no reason their engagement 
should not be announced. But to this latter proposition Marian 
demurred—demurred so strongly, and yet on grounds so arbitrary, 
that a somewhat painful scene ensued. Stephen left her, irritated 
and perplexed. The next day, when he called, she was unwell and 
unable to see him; and the next—and the next. On the evening 
of the day that he had made his third fruitless call at Mrs. Den- 
bigh’s, he overheard Marian’s name mentioned at a iarge party. 
The interlocutors were two elderly women. _ On giving his atten- 
tion to their talk, which they were taking no pains to keep private, 
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he found that his mistress was under accusal of having trifled with 
the affections of an unhappy young man, the only son of one of the 
ladies. There was apparently no lack of evidence or of facts which 
might be construed as evidence. Baxter went home, la mort dans 
Padme, and on the following day called again on Mrs. Denbigh. 
Marian was still in her room, but the former lady received 
him. Stephen was in great trouble, but his mind was lucid, and 
he addressed himself to the task of interrogating his hostess, 
Mrs. Denbigh, with her habitual indolence, had remained unsuspi- 
cious of the terms on which the young people stood. 

“I’m sorry to say,” Baxter began, “that I heard Miss Everett 
accused last evening of very sad conduct.” 

“ Ah, for heaven’s sake, Stephen,” returned his kinswoman, “ don’t 
go back to that. I’ve done nothing all Winter but defend and 
palliate her conduct. It’s hard work. Don’t make me do it for 
you. You know her as well as I do. She was indiscreet, but I 
know she is penitent, and for that matter she’s well out of it. He 
was by no means a desirable young man.” 


“The lady whom I heard talking about the matter,” 


said Stephen, 


“spoke of him in the highest terms. To be sure, as it turned out, 
she was his mother.” 

“His mother? You’re mistaken. His mother died ten years 
ago.” ; 


Baxter folded his arms with a feeling that he needed to sit firm. 
“ Allons,” said he, “of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of young Mr. King.” 

“(Good heavens,” cried Stephen. ‘So there are two of them ?” 

“Pray, of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of a certain Mr. Young. The mother 1s a handsome old 
woman with white curls.” 

“You don’t mean to say there has been anything between 
Marian and Frederic Young ?” 

“Voila! Lonly repeat what I hear. It seems to me, my dear 
Mrs. Denbigh, that you ought to know.” 

Mrs. Denbigh shook her head with a melancholy movement. 
“Tm sure I don’t,” she said. “I give it up. I don’t pretend to 
judge. The manners of young people to each other are very differ- 
ent from what they were in my day. One doesn’t know whether 
they mean nothing or everything.” 

“You know, at least, whether Mr. Young has been in your draw- 
ing-room ?” 

“Oh, yes, frequently. I’m very sorry that Marian is talked about. 
It’s very unpleasant for me. But what can a sick woman do?” 

“ Well, ” said Stephen, “so much for Mr. Young. And now for 
Mr. King.” 

“Mr. King is gone home. It’s a pity he ever came away.” 
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“Tn what sense ?” 

“Oh, he’s a silly fellow. He doesn’t understand young girls.” 

“Upon my word,” said Stephen, “ with expression,” as the music 
sheets say, “he might be very wise and not do that.” 

“Not but that Marian was injudicious, She meant only to be 
amiable, but she went too far. She became adorable. The first 
thing she knew he was holding her to an ‘account.” 

“Ts he good-looking ?” 

“ Well enough.” 

“ And rich?” 

“ Very rich, I believe,” 

“ And the other?” 

“ What other—Marian ?” 

“No, no; your friend Young.” 

“ Yes, he’s quite handsome.” 

“ And rich, too ?” 

“Yes, I believe he’s also rich.” 

Baxter was silent a moment. “ And there’s no doubt,” he re- 


sumed, “that they were both far gone ?” 

“T can only answer for Mr. King.” 

“Well, Pll answer for Mr. Young. His mother wouldn’t have 
taiked as she did unless she’d seen her son suffer. After all, then, 
it’s perhaps not so much to Marian’s discredit. Here are two 


handsome young millionaires, madly smitten. She refuses them 
both. She doesn’t care for good looks and money.” 

“I don’t say that,” said Mrs. Denbigh, @agaciously. “She doesn’t 
care for those things alone. She wauts talent, and all the rest of 
it. Now, if you were only rich, Stephen—” added the good lady, 
innocently. 

Baxter took up his hat. “When you wish to marry Miss 
Everett,” he said, “ you must take good care not to say too much 
about Mr. King and Mr. Young. 

Two days after this interview, he had a conversation with the 
young girl in person, The reader may like him the less for his 
easily-shaken confidence, but it is a fact that he had been unable to 
make light of these lightly-made revelations. For him his love 
had been a passion; for her, he was compelled to believe, it had 
been a vulgar pastime. He was a man of a violent temper; he 
went straight to the point. 

“ Marian,” he said, “ you’ve been deceiving me.” 

Marian knew very well what he meant; she knew very well 
that she had grown weary of her engagement and that, however 
little of a fault her conduct had been to-Messrs. Young and King, 
it had been an act of grave disloyalty to Baxter. She felt that the 
blow was struck and that their engagement was clean broken. 
She knew that Stephen would be satisfied with no half-excuses or 
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half-denials; and she had none others to give. A hundred such 
would not make a perfect confession. Making no attempt, there- 
fore, to save her “ prospects,” for which she had ceased to care, 
she merely attempted to save her dignity. Her dignity for the mo- 
ment was well enough secured by her natural half-cynical coolness 
of temper. But this same vulgar placidity left in Stephen’s memory 
an impression of heartlessness and shallowness, which in that par- 
ticular quarter, at least, was destined to be forever fatal to her 
claims to real weight and worth. She denied the young man’s 
right to call her to account and to interfere with her conduct; and 
she almost anticipated his proposal that they should consider their 
engagement at an end. She even declined the use of the simple 
logic of tears, Under these circumstances, of course, the interview 
was not of long duration. 

“T regard you,” said Baxter, as he stood on the threshold, “as 
the most superficial, most heartless of women.” 

He immediately left Paris and went down into Spain, where he 
remained till the opening of the Summer. In the month of May 
Mrs. Denbigh and her protégé went to England, where the former, 
through her husband, possessed a number of connections, and where 
Marian’s thoroughly un-English beauty was vastly admired. In 
September they sailed for America, About a year and a half, there- 
fore, had elapsed between Baxter’s separation from Miss Everett 
and their meeting in New York. 

During this interval the young man’s wounds had had time to 
heal. His sorrow, although violent, had been short-lived, and 
when he finally recovered his habitual equanimity, he was very glad 
to have purchased exemption at the price of a simple heart-ache, 
Reviewing his impressions of Miss Everett in a calmer mood, he 
made up his mind that she was very far from being the woman of 
his desire, and that she had not reaily been the woman of his 
choice. “Thank God,” he said to himself, “it’s over. She’s irre- 
ciaimably light. She’s hollow, trivial, vulgar.” There had been 
in his addresses something hasty and feverish, something factitious 
and unreal in his fancied passion, Half of it had been the work of 
the scenery, of the weather, of mere juxtaposition, and, above all, 
of the young girl’s picturesque beauty; to say nothing of the 
almost suggestive tolerance and indolence of poor Mrs. Denbigh. 
And finding himself very much interested in Velasquez, at Madrid, 
he dismissed Miss Everett from his thoughts. I do not mean to 
offer his judgment of Miss Everett as final; but it was at least con- 
scientious, The ample justice, moreover, which, under the illusion 
of sentiment, he had rendered to her charms and graces, gave him 
a right, when free from that illusion, to register his estimate of the 
arid spaces of her nature. Miss Everett might easily have accused 
him of injustice and brutality; but this fact would still stand to 
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plead in his favor, that he cared with all his strength for truth. 
Marian, on the contrary, was quite indifferent to it. Stephen’s 
angry sentence on her conduct had awakened no echo in her con- 
tracted soul, 

The reader has now an adequate conception of the feelings with 
which these two old friends found themselves face to face. It is 
needful to add, however, that the lapse of time had very much di- 
minished the force of those feelings. A woman, it seems to me, 
ought to desire no easier company, none less embarrassed or em- 
barrassing, than a disenchanted lover; premising, of course, that 
the process of disenchantment is thoroughly complete, and that 
some time has elapsed since its completion. 

Marian herself was perfectly at her ease. She had not retained 
her equanimity—her philosophy, one might almost call it—during 
that painful last interview, to go and lose it now. She had no ill 
feeling toward her old lover. His last words had been—like all 
words in Marian’s estimation—a mere fagon de parler. Miss Ev- 
erett was in so perfect a good humor during these last days of her 
maidenhood that there was nothing in the past that she could not 
have forgiven, 

She blushed a little at the emphasis of her companion’s remark; 
but she was not discountenanced. She summoned up her good 
humor. “The truth is, Mr. Baxter,” she said, “I feel at the present 
moment on perfect good terms with the world; I see everything 
en rose ; the past as well as the future.” 

“JT, too, am on very good terms with the world,” said Baxter, 
“and my heart is quite reconciled to what you call the past. But, 
nevertheless, it’s very disagreeable to me to think about it.” 

* Ah then,” said Miss Everett, with great sweetness, “I’m afraid 
you’re not reconciled.” 

Baxter laughed—so loud that Miss Everett looked about at her 
father. But Mr. Everett still slept the sleep of gentility. “Dve 
no doubt,” said the painter, “that I’m far from being so good a 
Christian as you. But I assure you I’m very glad to see you again.” 

“You've but to say the word and we’re friends,” said Marian. 

“We were very foolish to have attempted to be anything else.” 

“*Foolish, yes. But it was a pretty folly.” 

“Ah no, Miss Everett. I’m an artist, and I claim a right of 
property in the word ‘pretty.’ You mustn’t stick it in there. 
Nothing could be pretty which had such an ugly termination. It 
was all false.” 

“Well—as you will. What have you been doing since we 
parted ?” 

“Travelling and working. Dve made great progress in my 
trade. Shortly before I came home I became engaged.” 

“Engaged ?—d la bonne heure. Is she good?—is she pretty?” 
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“She’s not nearly so pretty as you.” 

“In other words, she’s infinitely more good. I’m sure I hope 
she is. But why did you leave her behind you?” 

“She’s with a sister, a sad invalid, who is drinking mineral 
waters on the Rhine. They wished to remain there to the cold 
weather. They’re to be home in a couple of weeks, and we are 
straightway to be married.” 

“T congratulate you, with ail my heart,” said Marian. 

“ Allow me to do as much, sir,” said Mr. Everett, waking up; 
which he did by instinct whenever the conversation took a ceremo- 
nious ‘turn. 

Miss Everett gave her companion but three more sittings, a large 
part of his work being executed with the assistance of photographs. 
At these interviews also, Mr. Everett was present, and still celi- 
cately sensitive to the soporific influences of his position. But 
both parties had the good taste to abstain from further reference to 
their old relations, and to confine their talk to less personal themes. 

Henry Jamus, Jr. 
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NHE waits, “to curiosity a prey,” 
Wondering what gift will greet her festive day ; 
Fly, thou dull thing! and hail her with a song: 
I have withheld my messenger too long ; 
For in those eyes the beautiful disdain 
Methought I saw, made me misprize my strain. 


But now that Christmas brings the bolder mind 
I fling my fancy to December's wind, 

And my caged bird unprison to the blast, 

To soar, and light upon her hand at last. 


Go greet my lady, not where flatterers throng, 
But in her closet let her spell thy song ; 

And ask no thanks; for often with her look 
She gave me many volumes for my book. 


And she hath spoke not many times nor much 
(Some feel a stroke what others call a touch) ; 
But when she spoke, and when I listened first, 
*T was like an orchestra’s harmonious burst ; 
And when she smiled, and J received her smile, 
It seemed a sun-break out on Capris Isle. 
T. W. Parsons. 
2 
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YNTIL late years, the stage decorations of American theatres 
U have been of so poor a description that my first entrance 
into a prominent London theatre, about ten years ago, struck me 
with speechless astonishment at the beauty of the mise en scene, 
which was far above anything I had ever seen in America—of 
whose theatres I had been a habitué, both “in front” and “ behind 
the scenes,” since my earliest childhood. The play, I remember, 
was one in which Miss Amy Sedgwick appeared, and the whole 
performance was so good that it was to me like a revelation in his- 
trionic art. 

Passing my time about equally between Paris and Lendon for 
the six years following this event, I was able to form a pretty cor- 
rect idea of theatrical matters in these two centres of civilization, 
and to compare their theatres with those of America when I re- 
turned to my native country in 62. Then I found that American 
managers had discovered the great fact that comfortable seats in 
the auditorium, plenty of chandeliers, and the tabooing of babies 
in arms, were not all that was required to make a play attractive, 
and had consequently begun to adopt the European plan of 
* mounting” every piece which they thought destined for a “run.” 
This needed reform soon bore its fruits; and now it is not too much 
to say that New York can safely compete in almost every respect 
with any London theatre, whatever its grade. I dare not extend 
the boastful comparison to the theatres of Paris, for the trail of the 
Gymnase is over me still, and the halo of the Comedie Francaise is 
as bright a nimbus in memory’s heaven as though five years, head- 
ed by a rebellion, punctured with a war, closed with a peace, had 
not passed since I sat in that classic temple and listened to “ Bri- 
tannicus.” Many pieces which have been brought out in London 
and considered well mounted there, have been transferred to New 
York and placed upon the stage in such a way as quite to throw 
their original decking into the shade. As an instance, I may cite 
the comedy of “ Ours,” which an English officer who had seen the 
piece in London and had taken a great interest in it on account of 
having served in the Crimean war, told me was placed on the stage 
at Wallack’s Theatre so much better than in London as almost to 
‘be unrecognizable. This was not due, however, to the superiority 
of the scenic artists—for in this direction the Americans are not 
yet to be compared to the English—but to the extreme care be- 
stowed upon other details by the management: the reckless extray- 
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agance in furniture, pianos, paintings, etc., of whose richness I can 
give no better idea than by saying they looked as though trans- 
planted from a Fifth avenue drawing-room. 

It seemed to me during my different visits to London, and in 
course of conversation about theatres with English people, that an 
idea prevailed that, in American theatres, were invariably presented 
entertainments of a low order, and that American audiences were 
composed in great part of Pike’s Peak miners sitting in the best 
boxes in their shirt-sleeves and with their legs up. To visit one 
of those American theatres, and to observe the elegance of the 
ladies’ toilets, the “stunning” yet-up of the jeunesse greenbacked 
of New York, the wild extravagance of outlay in both sexes, is to 
correct this idea at once. As for the entertainment itself, it is usu- 
ally as near the European model as three times the money expend 
ed on it there can make it. 

In England, I found prev vailing a rather stupid rule, that a lady 
must be in “full dress” to go to the best seats in any theatre ; and 
I well remember with what annoyance I removed my bonnet, in 
obedience to a peremptory command to that effect from the ticket- 
seller at Astley’s. ‘To enter that sacred abode of horsey 
told, I must be in full dress, ‘To go in full dress to a circus seemed 
a very stupid thing to do, Besides, did the mere removal of the 
obnoxious bonnet constitute “full dress” in England? My own 


American idea of full dress meant a diamond necklace and as little 
else as possible. 


art, | was 


Then, again, the gentlemen of our party had thick 
shoes on, and, if I am not mistaken, these were 


rather muddy from 
walking about London 


streets all day engaged in 


sight-seeing. 
Their dress, however, was not objected to; 


and, my bonnet re- 
moved, the whole party was immediately in that “full dress” 
which the high-toned entertainment presented at Astley’s rendered 
indispensable ! 


This same full dress so generally prevailing in England is fre- 
quently so shabby that the appearance of an English theatre com- 
pares most unfavorably with that of the same species of entertain- 


ment in America. 
lish ladies who 
tate, but 


I do not now speak of the toilets of those Eng- 
van afford any Parisian luxuries their taste may dic- 
ather of that large middle class of gentlewomen who, 
compelled to be in full dress, compromise the matter by appearing 
in old-fashioned and unbecoming opera cloaks, with faded artificial 


roses in their hair, and not infrequently soiled gloves. 


Perhaps 
these s 


same ladies have bonnets or round hats and neatly-fitting 
velvet or silk jackets at home, in which—if they were allowed to 
wear them at theatres—they would look as well dressed as the 
American ladies. That the American custom is an agreeable and 
convenient one is very evident from the fact that English ladie 
visiting Paris theatrés, where it is also in vogue, quickly and gladly 
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adopt it. Nor can it be urged that there is anything inelegant 
about it; for bonnets and street-jackets, as all continental travel- 
lers know, are not pronounced mauvais ton even at the Italiens in 
Paris. 

In regard to the comparative excellence of the acting at Ameri- 
can and foreign theatres, I may quote Mr. Boucicault, who says it 
is better here than in England; and in the better class of our 
theatres I think it is. The only branch in which we are immeasur- 
ably distanced is in the field of broad burlesque, which American 
actors and actresses as a class are thoroughly incapable of portray- 
ing. In America the actresses who aspire to this line break into 
clog-dancing and banjo-playing, and, as they draw crowds and pro- 
voke laughter, they erroneously fancy they have reached the sum- 
mit of burlesque excellence. 

Where American histrionic talent shines most brightly is in fine 
sentiment or tragedy, and were it not that the American accent is 
so distasteful to English ears, I think such an actress as Mrs. Chan- 
frau, and one or two beautiful and sympathetic young women now 
charming American audiences, would scarcely have the meed of 
praise withheld from them by that London public which every 
player naturally hoids in such high esteem. 

It is rather curious that the American accent should be so un- 
pleasant to English audiences, while the English accent is received 
without comment by the American public. “It is as far from your 
house to my house, as it is from my house to your house.” If the 
Yankee twang is objected to by London audiences, I see no reason 
why dropped and inserted “h’s” and the like should not be rebelled 
against by Americans. For it must be remembered that while a 
few bright particular stars of England consent to shine in the 
American horizon, that same horizon is densely clouded with the 
very refuse of the British stage; the tramps of circuit actors; such 
“barn-door” mouthers as lived and travelled even in Hamlet’s time. 
These are the people who, in receipt of salaries such as the leading 
professionals in England do not obtain, are constantly grumbling 
at and abusing the country, and threatening to return to H’Eng- 
land—a menace they always fail to carry out. The French accent 
appears to be rather an advantage than otherwise in London, when 
we remember the success of Mr. Fechter and Mlle. Stella Colas. 
In New York, however, we carry the cosmopolitan spirit still fur- 
ther by supporting a French theatre, two German theatres, two 
Italian troupes, one lyric and one dramatic, and a French opera—to 
say nothing of wandering Japanese, Chinese, and Arabs! These 
polyglot performances are not, as one might suppose, sustained 
solely by the foreign-born citizens who speak the foreign tongues 
in which they are given; but, with an absurdity which words fail to 
express, they are listened to by vast crowds of Americans, who sit 
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for from three to six mortal hours listening to a play whose language 
they do not understand. I am very certain in no other country in 
the world would Madame Ristori have been able to make in one 
short season the great sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars for her own “share.” 

The “pit,” which is so common in London, has in American 
theatres no existence, except in the sole instance of the Old Bowery 
Theatre, where the odoriferous peanut is munched, and the critical 
newsboy takes his nightly sup of histrionic horrors. The peanut is 
a production of Southern soil, and I believe is unknown in Eng- 
land—thrice happy in the ignorance ; and as in German music halls 
“ ¢-a-k-e-s—p-r-e-t-z-e-!-s”” are hawked with sleepy perseverance, so 
in the Old Bowery Theatre an odious little ragamuffia carries about 
a ricketty basket containing apples, oranges and “candy,” while 
above and before all, bonne-bouche intended for dirty bouches, 
“ p-e-a-n-u-t-s ” makes vocal all the air. The “Bowery boy” may 
be jacketless, hatless and barefooted, but he purchases largely of 
the crisp-coated nut, and thereupon rises on the atmosphere a 
strange earthy odor which no one who has once smelled it can ever 
forget. This theatre, however, is, as I before remarked, a solitary 
exception. In all the numberless theatres which America can boast 
of or blush for, there is no other instance to record where the gin- 
ger beer so disagreeably frequent in English pits is allowed to be 
popped; there are no apples, oranges, nor other edibles; in fact, 
no pit at all. 

The dress of American actresses is more luxurious than any one 
who has not seen it would believe; as far above that of English 
actresses as a pound is above a dollar; so extravagant, indeed, that, 
in spite of the large salaries given, actresses are almost invariably 
required to do so much in the way of toilet, that it is no unusual 
thing for them to be largely in debt at the box office; the yearly 
benefit only sets them “square” again with the world, leaving 
them in the unpleasant predicament of having worked the whole 
season for nothing but a livelihood. Nor can they ever be said to 
reach that point where what is technically known as a “ wardrobe” 
has been purchased, and will now serve them the rest of their 
days. The American actress must vary her dress with every vary- 
ing fashion. Modern comedies require modern toilets, and that 
these are expensive, every married man can testify. It is related 
of Miss Madeline Henriques, the last leading lady of Wallack’s, 
that she said her salary was not much more than sufficient to keep 
her in boots and gloves. Her father being a successful merchant, 
and her benefit receipts being always enormous, enabled her to hold 
the position with éclat. This extravagant system of stage toilet 
was “ inaugurated” by a leading actress known to every visitor 
of New York theatres during the last ten years—Mrs. John Hoey, 
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a fortunate lady who made one of those splendid matrimonial 
partis which actresses are reputed to be in the habit of making so 
frequently. This lady, whose husband unselfishly permitted her 
to remain on the stage merely because she was fond of it, had a 
merchant-princely income at her disposal and spent it in a regally- 
artistic manner of habiting herself. Lady Teazle—who would 
“rather be out of the world than out of the fashion ”—was less 
elegantly attired than her American impersonator. Julia in the 
“Hunchback” was going to have “not brooches, rings and ear- 
rings only, but whole necklaces and stomachers of gems.” Mrs. 
Hoey, who played the part, had all these. Jia says, “then will 
I show you lace a foot deep—can I purchase it?” Mrs. Hoey had 
purchased it long ago. Nor has this extravagent system gone out 
with the retirement of Mrs. Hoey. It is true other actresses can- 
not boast of such diamonds and laces as hers ; but for silks, velvets, 
satins, moires, and the countless paraphernalia of a fashionable 
woman’s toilet, those who succeed her dare not be far behind. An 
item copied from Paris papers informs us that Adelina Patti 
recently wore a dress that cost two thousand franes. I do not 
know why American newspapers should copy this as an extraor- 
dinary bit of information, for it was a frequent thing to see Mrs. 
Hoey on the stage with a dress which cost twice that amount; 
and even now it is quite a common matter for actresses to wear 
dresses which cost two and even three hundred dollars. English 
actresses coming to America and bringing the thin satin$ and well- 
worn velvets which have served them for years are frequently sur- 
prised to see subordinates of the company walk on the stage so 
finely dressed as quite to overshadow themselves. 

Strolling behind the scenes, we find pretty much the same set of 
rules in vogue in American theatres as in those of England. We 
have no national anthem to be sung, which necessitates the assist- 
ance of every member of the company; the dirge in “ Romeo and 
Juliet” is now “cut out,” and the masquerade scene of the same 
piece is generally filled up by supernumerary aid, or not filled up 
at all; but the chorusses of “ Macbeth” and “ Pizarro” still call 
for the grumbling lyrical efforts of every individual, from the lead- 
ing lady down to the call-boy, in American as in English theatres. 

The haleyon days of comfort for players, both in England and 
America, are over, it appears. No longer are succulent viands pre- 
pared for stage eating; no longer are bottles of porter provided 
for stage drinking ; indeed, nothing is provided for stage drinking 
now-a-days, and actors sigh as they drink it out of golden paste- 
board goblets and solid wooden jugs. Perhaps this is the reason 
why the festive bowl is so often drained by professionals in private. 
Except in a few theatres which cling to the old customs, the luxury 
of a call-boy has been dispensed with, and players are now obliged 
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to hang wearily around the wings till the cue is given and they 
may “go on.” Formerly, they were permitted to remain in the 
green-room until within about five minutes of their appearance, 
and thus much fatigue was saved. Now, in many cases, the green- 
room itself has been dispensed with, and the call-boy’s occupation 
is, like Othello’s, gone. The disappearance of the green-room was 
caused by the new fashion of building “stores,” warehouses and 
the like, on the ground story of theatres, which reduced the tem- 
ples of histrionism to the smallest possible space, scarcely provid- 
ing for dressing-rooms, much less for the luxury of the green-room,. 
This system prevails principally in the West, for in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia theatres are conducted with more liberal- 


ity than anywhere else in the United States. 
Outve Logan. 








A WEDDING SONG. 


BREEZE from over the willowy lawn 
Is softly swaying the rose so white, 

That I found at the window this happy morn, 
Waiting to show me how it was born 

As I lay asleep last night. 
Sister Alice is married to-day : 

O rose, have you come to wish her well ?— 
To waft that blessing you cannot say, 

And only the birds can tell ? 


Right merrily reign her bridal sun, 
And bravely, in his realm of blue ! 
For nobler wife was never won, 
And gentler maid the world has none, 
Than Alice, through and through. 
Along the path the lovers take, 
What bounteous bloom the lilacs lift! 
I think they have opened for her sweet sake, 
And are God’s own wedding-gift ! 
EpGar Fawcett 
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| GAVE last month some account of my first experiences in inves- 

tigating the mystery of Spiritualism. Whether my experience 
was or was not singular, I am not prepared to assert. I believe, how- 
ever, that others will testify to similar visitations and trials. Per- 
haps the majority of those who undertake to explore this great 
subject may sooner weary of the task than I did; perhaps they 
may not be so impressible by spiritual influences as I; or, it may 
be, they stoutly refuse to listen to supernatural communications, re- 
fusing to believe them to be such. I cannot advise any one to hold 
converse with the spirits as I did, and I do not blame those who 
soon turn away bewildered, awe-struck, and shocked by what the 
mediums reveal to them. . 

But, harassed, tormented, and almost maddened as I was by my 
self-appointed task, I was irresistibly led on to continue my inter- 
course with the unresting inhabitants of the other sphere. I have 
told how a spirit, calling himself Franklin, appeared to me through 
every medium I consulted; how he strove to remold my religious 
convictions, and to teach me a new system of morals which would 
lead me to abandon my wife and children, and ally myself to the 
spiritual affinity which came to me in the guise of a beautiful and 
intellectual woman, and at last announced herself to me as Charlotte 
Bronté. I have described how, excited by what I had passed 
through, I seemed to be given up, one night at the Astor House, in 
a strange, wild vision, to the dominion of the spirits, and that when 
morning found me threatened with congestion of the brain, my 
physician warned me to give up this unhallowed intercourse with 
the other world, if I wished to keep outside a mad house. 

I was half insane, I know, but I determined before I slept to learn 
the reality of my vision. The physician had no sooner gone than 
I rose, dressed myself, and, ordering a carriage, rode to the house 
of a famous spiritualist, living on one of the up-town avenues. I 
knew him for an honest man, and I thought his experience might 
help me to solve this mystery. 

I found him about leaving his house to go down to his business ; 
but he kindly invited me into his library, and listened patiently to 
the recital of my strange experience. I had nearly finished my 
story, when he said, suddenly, “He is here now, standing beside 
you.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

He hesitated, and then, in an uncertain tone, answered, “ Frank- 
lin. Now he has one hand on your shoulder, and with the other is 
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pointing to his bust, which you see on the top of the book-shelf 
yonder. He smiles and looks at you, with a good deal of affee- 
tion.” 

In a moment he said, addressing the, to me, invisible vision, “I 
thank you for this visit; but, just now, this gentleman and I 
would be alone. I shall be glad to see you again. I am at home 
almost every evening. Come, and we will have a cosy chat to- 
gether.” 

He paused for a few minutes, as if listening, and then, rising 
from his chair, he continued, “ Before I can do that I must know 
more of your purposes; meanwhile treat your subject tenderly ; 
for his brain is in a highly-excited condition.” 

A moment more he listened, and then, bowing very low, said, 
“Good-day. Be sure to give me a visit shortly.” 

“ What did he want of you ?” I asked impatiently. 

“That I should induce you to do some work he has set his heart 
upon. But, hush! Light a cigar to quiet your nerves, and Jet him 
get well out of hearing.” 

I lighted the cigar, and had enveloped myself in a cloud of 
smoke—so eagerly did I puff away, when drawing his chair close 
to mine, the gentleman said in a low whisper, “Ile is not Frank- 
lin; though he wears his clothes and has his features. I did not 
tell you at first for fear of offending him.” 

“Then who is he?” 

“T do not know. He isa stranger to me; but Franklin I know 
well. He and Bacon drop in upon me nearly every evening.” 

“Then he is, as 1 have thought, some evil spirit, who has been 
deceiving me?” 

“Tle has been deceiving you; but it does not follow that he is 
an evil spirit. Ie has not the eye of one, and he did not regard 
you with looks of hatred. Spirits, you know, can assume any 
form, and they often counterfeit great men to gain attention.” 

“ And what is there peculiar about the eye of an evil spirit ?” 

“It burns like a black flame, and has a deep, malignant look, 


such as you have seen in some species of owls, Evil spirits are 
your real nightbirds ; and the owl is only a type of his spiritual 


ah 
fellow.” 

“And what do you think of my vision?” 

“That it was a real vision; but that your body was not moved 
from the bed, nor your soul transported to the celestial regions. 
You were psychologized, and made to see what was passing in the 
mind of the spirit.” 

“Then it was not the result of an over-excited brain and a dis- 
ordered imagination ?” 

“No doubt it was, partly; for if your brain had not been over- 
worked, the spirit might not have been able to so control you. 
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You have been about to so many mediums, and taken on so many 
magnetisms, that your mind has got a little off its natural balance. 
There is always danger in going to many strange mediums, The 
true way is to keep to but one; then you can hold full possession 
of yourself, and easily detect a false spirit.” 

“Tow, when you cannot see him, can you detect the false spirit ?” 

“By charging him in the name of Christ to tell the truth.” 

“Why in the name of Christ ?” 

“ Because he is God—at least the only God known in this corner 
of creation.” 

“This spirit has told me that he was only a man.” 

“Spirits teach as many creeds as the clergy, and as many phi- 
losophies as can be found in the books. In fact, I believe that all 
creeds, and all philosophies, have their origin in the other world, 
and come down from spirits to mortals.” 

“Then of what earthly value is Spiritualism ?’ 

“Of incalculable value; for it proves that if a man dies, he will 
live again; and that ove truth, demonstrated beyond the possibility 
of doubt, is enough to offset all the error, and all the evil that 
spirits are now bringing into the world.” 

That night I went home by the New London boat, and on the 
way fell in with a gentleman who told me of a remarkable medium 
who lived in Boston. I was still weak and giddy, from the effects 
of my attack; but I determined to seek this medium, and, in a final 
interview, give the counterfeit Franklin a discourse upon truth-tel- 
ling that would do him good for at least a century. 

The “spiritual” investigator will often find himself in strange 
quarters; so, after ascending the dingy staircase of a dilapidated 
house near the Back Bay, I now found myself in a meagre back 
room over a provision store. The medium was a stout, florid 
woman of about forty, and she readily assented to my request for 
an interview. Letting fall the curtain, she seated herself in a 
chair near the window, and in a few moments her face, arms and 
shoulders began to twitch and her eyes to close, and then, in a 
drawling tone, she said, “ Why, how queer! Don’t yousee? The 
room is full of sparks—sparks like them that is let off by a ’lectric 
battery. It’s meant for you, and I know what it is—it’s Franklin! 
I know him, for he’s tranced me afore, and I allers feel him through 
my head; and he’s awful strong.” 


Disgusted at the thought of any one even bearing the name of 
Franklin, talking through such an ungrammatical mouthpiece, I 
said, somewhat tartly, “I came to hear from the spirit, not from 
the medium.” 

“Well, you shall; bat don’t be so snappish about it. You 


shall, for he’s got tight hold of me, and in a minnit he'll begin to 
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reel off the philosophy for you. IT guess, by your looks, you’re a 
philosopher; they’re all pale and sickly-looking.” 

I made no reply, and in a moment, with a few more convulsive 
jerks and gyrations, the woman went off into apparent unconscious- 
ness. Soon she said, and in the same drawling tone as before, 
“ Hain’t you satisfied yet ?” 

“Satisfied of what ?” I asked. 

“That ’m Kyanklin.” 

“ No.” 

“Well, you orter be. Didn’t he tell you that it was me, and that 

felt good natured to ye?” 

“What he?” 

“ Why, the old man on there to York—him as they call the Chris- 
tian Spiritualist.” 

“ Yes, he did, and he said you were there.” 

“Well, I was; and he said, too, that I had one hand on yer 
shoulder, and pointed with t’other to my bust on his book-shelf.” 

“Tt is not your bust—it looks no more like you than it does like 
Aristides.” 

“What der ye mean ?” 

“What Tsay. You have been deceiving me from the begin- 
ning; you are not Franklin.” 

“ Yer thinkin’ so don’t make it so, I tell ye I am.” 

“Tl not bandy words with you. ‘Tell me in the name of Christ 
whether you are Franklin or not.” 

There was a short pause. Then, with a laugh that showed two 
rows of very ugly teeth, the spirit, or the woman, said: “ Well, I 
hain’t ; but how did ye find out thet thet would bring it out of 
me ?” 

“Now and then I read the New Testament, and last night my 
eye fell on a passage in John which says: ‘Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
not of God: and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye heard 
it should come, and even now already it is in the world.’ ” 

“ Ye kin quote Scripture up to any one I ever see; ye orter hev 
been a parson.” 

“They meant to make me one, but I thought myself unworthy 
of the mission.” 

“ And ye thort yerself unworthy of my mission 

“T thought it unworthy of me.” 

“Well, yer awful good; but Dll try ye afore yer a year older.” 

“Now you are showing the cloven foot; you are of Antichrist.” 

“JT hain’t of Antichrist. I know nothin’ about Christ; I never 
seen him, and don’t believe there ever was such a man.” 


9» 
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“Well, say no more! You contradict yourself. You are a 
deist as well as an atheist. Go, and never come to me again.” 

Without a word, the medium gave a sudden start, and opened 
her eyes upon the daylight. She sat silent for a moment, and then, 
looking up at a clock which was on the mantle, said: “Yer hour 
hain’t up yet, and [I’m impressed to say to ye there’s a right pretty 
’ooman here as wants to talk with ye. It won’t cost ye no more.” 

“T had seen quite enough of this kind of “ manifestation ;” but 
an insane spirit of curiosity led me to reply, “ Well I will listen.” 

The woman’s eyes again closed, and then rising, and coming to 
where I sat on a ragged sofa, she took my hand, and said: “He 
meant no harm; ye’ll forgive him for deceiving you.” 

“Yes, and thank him into the bargain; for he has shown me 
some of the dangers of Spiritualism.” 

“Thet is spoke jest like ye—yer the best man that ever lived. 
It’s for thet thet I loved ye so the first minnit I saw ye,” she 
answered, putting her other hand on my shoulder. 

Quietly holding her back, I asked, “ Who are you that love me 
so?” 

“Why, yer wife, yer sperrit bride, yerown beloved.” And with 
a quick movement she sank down by my side on the sofa. 

Half amused and half indignant, I said, “ And what is your 
name ?” 

Her head sank to my shoulder as she answered, “ Why, Char- 
lotte, your own Charlotte Bront; {not Bronté] her as told ye of 
the airy cottage beyond the delectable mountains, where we shall 
live and love for ever.” 

I tore her arms away, and springing quickly to my feet, made 
rapidly for the door, saying, as I did so, “ you profane the name of 
a good woman, You are an impostor and a cheat.” 

My hand was on the knob of the door, when the woman said, 
“Look a here, Mister; ye’ve forgot the pay. It’s only a dollar.” 

I turned around. She was standing erect, but her eyes were still 
half closed, and she was making passes down her face as if to re- 
move the “influence.” 

I paid the fee, and left the house, fully determined to never 
again meddle with “spirits ” or Spiritualism. 

But my nervous system had received a more severe strain than I 
was at first aware of. Often, for days after this, while walking the 
streets, or engaged in the duties of my profession, 1 would be 
seized with a sudden giddiness, that would have prostrated me, had 
I not taken prompt and powerful doses of belladonna, from a phial 
which I always carried in my pocket. I swallowed enough of this 
subtle poison to kill ten robust men; but for weeks it was all that 
kept me up, or enabled me to go about in safety. 

At last it lost its power over me, and I was obliged to give up 
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work, and remain shut up in my residence. I grew rapidly worse, 
and soon could not walk across the floor without support, or remain 
long in a recumbent position without sinking into a sort of trance, 
from which no effort could awaken me. When conscious, I was 
painfully sensitive to the slightest sound ; the closing of a door, a 
footfall on the floor, the soft rustle of a silken dress, or the rumble 
of a carriage in the distant street, would strike on my nerves like 
a blow on an anvil, and give me exquisite torture. 

I had several physicians, but, though they all agreed upon the 
cause, none could suggest a cure for my malady. 

At last I gave up hope, and set about “putting my house in 
order,” for the silent journey along the “dark valley.” I made my 
will, carefully looked over my life insurance papers, and dictated 
some directions to my attorney, about the settlement of my affairs, 
The work occupied nearly the whole of one day, and when it was 
done, it was early candle-light. Then, as my attorney rose to leave 
me, I said to him, “ Be good enough to call up my wife and chil- 
dren.” 

“No, no!” he answered; “not now; you are too weak; wait 
until morning.” 

“No; I would see them now. Iam stronger and better than I 
have been for a fortnight. This settlement has relieved my mind 
and given me new vigor.” 

Then they came—my little boy of five, my little girl of ten, and 
my wife, who is their mother. They gathered near me on the 
sofa—the little boy upon my knee, the little girl by my side, and 
my wife at my feet, holding my hand and looking up cheerfully in 
my face, though in her heart she was weeping, most sadly. 

It was a mild, autumnal night—one of the first of the Indian 
Summer. Nota breath stirred the great trees in the court-yard, 
and the soft air from my garden came in at the window, filling the 
whole room with fragrance. Gradually the sweet influences of the 
night stole over my senses, and, for the first time in many months, 
my pulses beat in perfect unison with nature. I was at rest in a 
strange joy; and though but a moment befure I had looked calmly 
at death, I now clung to life with a strange and desperate tenacity. 
“T will not die,” I thought to myself. “I will not die—my life 
half finished, and the joys of this beautiful world, as yet, almost 
untasted,” 

“You shall not die,” said a soft voice, borne inwardly into my 
ear. “You shall not die, for Z will save you!” 

“Oh! bless you for those words; but can you, will you, save 
me?” 

“T can—I will. Though the evil prevail for a time, the good at 
last shall triumph.” 


“What do you mean—who are you?” 
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Then the invisible presence of which I was conscious came near- 
er, and, while a soft touch fell upon my head, it answered, “ Who 
should I be but your own—your own beloved, who is ever watch- 
ing over you! He—the evil man—has been given power over you 
for a day, but now the morrow has come, and I may help you.” 

“Do you mean it is he who has taken away my strength and re- 
duced me to this condition ?” 

“T do. He has sapped the very springs of your life—drawn 
from you those vital forces whose total loss is the death of the 
body.” 

* And how can you help me?” 

“By giving you of my life and my magnetism. But I cannot 
do it alone, for I am spirit and you are mortal. I must do it 
through a living woman—through her whom you know. She 
must be your wife; yet it will not be her, but me; and our union 
will only be a little hastened.” 

I looked around for my wife and children, They were gone, and 
so was the room, and the familiar furniture. I was out 
open sky, and from it the stars, like living things, were looking 
down upon me, I raised my hand and cried for help to resist this 
temptation. Instantly a voice within me—which was not mine, 
though it spoke with my lips, and uttered my unconscious feeling— 
said, “ Begone, begone to your home among the shadows.” 

Then I opened my eyes. The little circle was again about me. 
My wife was chafing my hands and limbs, and my children were 
about my neck weeping. “Oh, dear, dear father,” said my little 
girl, “I’m so glad; you were so cold, and you talked so strange, 
that we feared you were dying.” 


under the 


The following morning passed without my usual trance; but in 
the evening, as I lay alone in my room, I became conscious of the 
same invisible presence. ‘“ You will not turn away,” it said, “ not 
turn away from your own Charlotte.” 


* Begone,” I answered, “ begone, and let me die in quiet.” 

“Die!” it answered. “You will not die! Only the good die 
young; they whose hearts are dry as Summer’s dust burn to the 
socket.” 

“I thought I was the best man that ever lived!” L answered. 
“You can go, for I see your foot again, and it is cloven,” 

A loud, prolonged, fiendish laugh then rung in my ears, and at 
its close | heard the words: “* Well, 1 am the devil; but Vl not 
have the name without the game. Ill torment you to suicide.” 

“Well, do your worst. I do not fear you. God will not permit 
me to be tried beyond my strength, and, in his good time and 
way, he will help me.” 


There was another fiendish laugh, and then the presence left me. 
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ov 


This time my eyes were open, and I am sure that I was in entire 
possession of all my senses. 


Space will not permit me to detail the strange experiences that 
followed. I verily believe, that for nearly a month afterward, I 
underwent what spiritualists term infestation. During all my 
waking hours a band of fiends seemed constantly about me, howl- 
ing in my ears, and filling the air with the most horrid oaths and 
blasphemy. With all the strength of my will, 1 braced myself to 
the conflict. I read the Bible; I talked with my pastor; I prayed 
—with “strong crying and tears;” I went to God, and asked him 
to rid me of the demons. But all was of no avail. Still I heard 
the awful oaths, and still the horrid din sounded in my ears, 
making life a torment. 

But the terrible struggle called out my dormant energies, and, 
insensibly I grew stronger. 

At last I could walk about, and go into my garden. The fresh, 
pure breath of the leaves, and the now decaying flowers, revived 
me, and infused into my veins some of the abounding life that is 
everywhere in nature. 

Then my physician advised me to travel. I did so. 


Taking my 
little daughter with me, I went southward. 


By day I lived in the 
open air, and at night, I slept with the arms of my little girl about 
me. Either her innocent spirit kept them at bay, or the strange 
scenes helped to draw me away from myself; whichever it was, L 
grew decidedly better, though I was not wholly delivered from the 
powers of darkness. 


After a fortnight, I set out to return home, and arriving in New 
York just atter dark, I bethought me of the Christian spiritualist. 
With my little daughter, who now never left me, I went to him that 


evening. He received me kindly, and before [ had spoken a word, 
said, “ You have suffered.” 
“T have: how did you know it?” 
“The bogus Franklin was here two nights ago, and told me 
all. He said youhad repulsed him with taunts and contumely ; 
and he had taken revenge, by bringing about you a score of 
devils.” 

“He is the worst devil among them.” 


“Hush! do not say so. Never speak evil of a spirit; the good 


will of a dog is better his ill-will, and these ‘dogs’ can attack us 
secretly, aud without warning.” 

“ And do you believe that man is so at the mercy of demons.” 

* No, not a well man; he can stand alone; but one whose nerves 
are so shattered as yours are, must have outside help to save him 
from death, or insanity.” 

“ What help ?” 


“The help of Christ. I wrote you only yesterday to call upon 
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‘him. You know that he says, ‘in my name you shall cast out 
demons’ ?” 

“IT know, but Christ is God, and I have called upon him.” 

“ Have you read the Gospels for nothing? Does not Jesus say, 
‘No man cometh to the Father, but by me?’ His is the only name 
under heaven, given among men, whereby we may be saved. It is 
the appointed order, and you cannot be helped without conforming 
to it; for spiritual laws are as inflexible as natural laws.” 

I thanked him, and then recounted my experience, asking, at 
the close, if he thought it was infestation. 

“ Most assuredly I do,” he answered. “I have often witnessed 
it. It may be called the first stage of “ possession,” and we cannot 
doubt that, without disbelieving the plain testimony of Scripture.” 

“ And why do we not read of similar things in profane history ?” 

“We do; but they go there under the names of demonism and 
witchcraft, and are now generally disbelieved. They are, however, 
as true as anything in history. Some of the best of men have been 
possessed and infested, and Luther himself practised exorcism.” 

“Tt seems to me strange,” I answered, “that a good Providence 
should allow demons to torment mortals.” 

“Tt is no more strange,” he replied, “than many other things 
that we see every day. Why do infants suffer? Why are the sins 
of the fathers visited upon the children, to the third and fourth 


generation? We cannot tell; but we can rest in this—that God is 
all goodness and all wisdom.” 


“ And this bogus Franklin, did he tell you who he was, and why 
9 


he followed me 
“ No, he did not. He evidently kept something back, but I will 


have it from him. I never yet met a spirit whom I could not win 
by kindness and forbearance. He said he knew your father on the 
varth, but had lost sight of him in the spirit world.” 

“Knew my father! Ah! that accounts for my having his name 
from the medium so correctly. ‘“ And it must have been my good 
angel that, even then, inspired me with distrust of that evil spirit.” 

“Undoubtedly it was. We are never ieft alone, and if we seek 
aright for help, we shall come off more than conquerors through 
him who loves us.” 

I went away early, but after that night the “demons” left 
me, and I have never since heard oath or blasphemy from the lips 
of any but a mortal. 

The sensible reader will be surprised if I say that, after this ex- 
perience, I again attempted the investigation of Spiritualism. But 
Idid. The subject has a strange fascination. It draws one like 
the wine cup or the gaming table, and when he has once received 
au inkling of its occult laws, it is next to impossible to resist the 
inclination to probe deeper into its mysteries. 
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It was weeks before I fully recovered my health and strength; 
but, when I did, I was found again among the mediums. Howevy- 
er, I did not again neglect my customary pursuits, nor again en- 
gage in the investigation with the absorbing interest which had 
before so nearly wrecked my nervous system. 

I saw many mediums, and conversed with many spirits—spirits 
of high and low degree—from the seventh heaven, and, for aught 
I know, from the seventh hell; but only on two or three occasions 
did I again receive word or sign from the counterfeit Franklin, 

On one of these occasions I had gone to keep an appointment 
with the Broadway medium I have already mentioned. It was 
just in the edge of the evening, and I found his office closed; but 
seeing anopen door near by, on which was the name of another 
medium, I rapped at it, and inquired if the gentleman would soon 
return to his apartment. I was told that he undoubtedly would, 
and was asked to walk in and await his coming. I did so. Two 
women were in the room, and, after a little conversation, one of 
them told me that she had the gift of spirit-sight, and asked if I 
would like to know what spirits she saw about me. I answered 
that I would, and the medium then went on to describe a man and 
a woman; the man tall, dark, wearing black clothes and a white 
cravat, and evidently a clergyman, and the woman young, grace- 
ful, with large, dark eyes, wavy, brown hair, and a most exquisite 
complexion. I asked who they were, and then the medium said 
that over my head, coming out in letters of fire, she saw a certain 
name, which she mentioned. I remarked that it could not be the 
name of either of the spirits. “No,” she answered; “it is your 
own name; but coming out now, in the same letters, are the words 
‘Charlotte Bronté,’ ” 

I waited for no more, but took up my hat and left the apart- 
ment. 

Some time after this, I was again in New York, and while there 
visited a medium who was a total stranger to me. She was an un- 
educated woman, but she gave me a masterly disquisition on the 
principles of fictitious writing—analyzing most ably Scott, Bul- 
wer, Dickens, Hawthorne, and Charlotte Bronté, and pointing out 
their agreements and differences, and the sources of their power. 
At the close of the séance, I asked the name of the spirit commu- 
nicating, and the answer was “Charlotte Bronté.” 

“The same evening, I called again upon the Christian spiritualist, 
whom I had now come to regard more as a friend than as an ac- 
quaintance. As I entered his library he said to me, “I had an 
engagement out this evening ; but I have staid at home, because I 
knew you were coming. Ihave made an interesting appointment 
for you.” 

“With whom ?” 

3 
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“The bogus Franklin. He said he was with you to-day at a 
medium’s, and again deceived you by giving the name of Charlotte 
Bronté.” 

“T suspected as much,” I answered, “and I think I had better 


not meet him.” 
“T think you had; he is well-disposed, and regrets that he has 


practiced upon you.” 

We sat for some time after this, talking on indifferent subjects, 
and then my companion, rising suddenly, and shaking by the hand 
something that, to me, seemed like a shadow cast by the gas-light, 
said, “I am glad you have come. I was fearful you would dis- 
appoint us.” 

Then the voice I had so often heard, borne again inwardly into 
my ear, answered, “I have been unavoidably delayed. I did not 
intend to be late.” 

“Sit down,” said my friend. “We both feel kindly toward you.” 

“T thank you,” answered the spirit; “but I will not sit until he 
says I am forgiven.” 

“Then sit down at once,” I said. “I freely forgive you.” 

The voice was husky and tremulous that answered, “ Blood will 
tell, young man! That is spoken like your tather! I have met 
him within the hour, and, from his own lips, have heard the words 
you have just spoken.” 

“My father! have you met him?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Yes; it was he that detained me.” 

* Where is he now ?” 
™ “Where I hope some day to be. But he always watches over 
you. It was he who saved you from the evil I would have done 
you.” 

An indescribable emotion passed over me; but a single doubt 
rested on my mind, and I said, “ Then why has he never communi- 
cated with me?” 

“Because you sought truth, not him, and his knowledge of spirit- 
life is limited. He has been here only thirty years. It was better 
that you should learn from spirits who have been higher and lower 
than he has. He has brought such spirits to you, and has kept you 
from deception and danger.” 

“But he did not prevent your deceiving me.” 

“No; in that he was overruled by those who are higher than he. 
That temptation was necessary to your spiritual growth. None of 
us—spirits or mortals—can progress without passing through trials. 

“You once accused me of talking like a parson; I might retort 
on you now.” 

“You might, for I am a parson; but I am now only stating a 
great spiritual law.” 

“ Well, what had my father to forgive you?” 
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“We both had something to forgive. Listen, and I will tell you: 
My name is Avery; and thirty-three years ago, your father and I 
lived in the same little town in Rhode Island. He was a cotton 
manufacturer, [a poor clergyman. Among my parishoners was a 
young woman, named Cornell, who worked in your father’s mill, 
and attended my meeting. She was one day found suspended to 
the limb ofa tree, in a solitary place near the village. She had no 
doubt committed suicide, to avoid the exposure of her shame; but 
there were some indications of foul play, and it was by many sup- 
posed that she had been first strangled and then hanged to give he: 
death the appearance of suicide. [had been intimate with her fanu 
ly, and the gossips connected my name with hers, but falsely. Your 
father heard of this, and it excited his suspicions. He had me ar- 
rested on the charge of murder, and used all his inflaence—I thought 
at the time unfairly—to secure my conviction. After a long and 
agonizing trial and imprisonment, I was acquitted ; and tren, be- 
fore I left the court room, I went to your father, and told him I 
would follow hima through the world; that I would not rest, day or 
night, till I had visited upon him some of the misery he had heaped 
upon me, These threats were heard by others, and they excited 
public indignation against me to so high a pitch, that I could not 
Stay to execute my purpose. 

I went away, but I came again, intending to burn his mill, and 
perhaps to do a murder. He was just dead, so he had ese aped me. 
I had been pronounced innocent, but I was a branded man. 
Everywhere I went men shunned me, and, after a few years of 
wretched life, I came to this world of retribution. Here, my firsi 
inquiry was for your father, but he had gone on, again bey ond my 
reach, and then I dete ouinal to pay my debt to his son, I came 
back to earth seeking you, but you had left your native village, 
and gone I could not learn where. For more than twenty years 1 
sought you—it was looking for a drop in a great ocean—but I 
found you at last. Tcould not reach you except through a medium. 
I lured you to one, and you know the rest—my iniquity and your 
trial. Do you now forgive me?” 

“1 do,” I answered, “and I am sorry that twenty years of your 
life have been so wasted. But, ‘there isa future for all men who 
have the virtue to repent, and the energy to atone.’ Let me hope 
that is as true in your world as it is in ours.’ 

“It is, thank God, it is.” 

I am aware that the tale told by this unhappy man may seem to 
many like the wildest fiction. I do not know but it is; yet I can 
assure the reader that many a wilder tale has been heard by thou- 
sands who have undertaken a thorough investigation of Spiritual- 
ism. If its phenomena be true, it holds within its bosom all the 
secrets of human life and history; and may not those secrets now 
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and then well up from the overcharged spirit to thrill us with hor- 
ror? 


My “spiritual” investigations were not confined to the history 
of the unhappy Avery. My purpose was to learn something of the 
“ undiscovered country ” from whose bourne such travellers do re- 
turn; but it is not within the scope or design of this paper to make 
a statement of the “truths” announced to me by the spirits. In- 
deed, such a statement would require a volume, not an article; for 
the doctrines of Spiritualism are as numerous, diverse and contra- 
dictory as those of all other theologies put together. In fact, they 
are the doctrines of all other theologies—Pagan, Mohammedan, 
Jewish and Christian—that have appeared in the world, and con- 
sequently no intelligible and consistent system can be founded upon 
them. 

I cannot think that Spiritualism is intended to be a revelation of 
religious truth. It is simply an opening of the door between this 
life and the other; and through this open door we may catch 
glimpses of the future state of immortal man; but we may not 
take spirits as our religious guides, for they, like us, are but men-— 
a little older, it may be, than we are, and a little higher in the 
scale of existence, but still men—weak, deluded, imperfect, and 
often wicked, and knowing no more of God or of the great truths 
of our faith than are taught to us in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The conclusions to which I have arrived after four years of care- 
ful investigation are, that Spiritualism is a great fact, not a philos- 
ophy ; and that it should be made a science, not a religion. 

Let the man who is assured of his immortality “go to the law 
and to the testimony ” (Isaiah, viii., 19, 20), and wait until these 
facts are digested into a science; but let the one doubtful of a 
future life investigate if he will, but, as he values his soul, let him 
investigate only with the Bible in his hand, and always bear in 
mind that it tells him to “believe not every spirit, but to try the 
spirits, whether they are of God; because many false teachers are 
gone out into the world.” 

Ricnarp FRoruincuam, 
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HERE are, it is to be regretted, but few organs of public 

opinion that consider the results of popular elections from an 
independent or non-partisan stand point. Yet it is desirable, even 
for partisans, that, occasionally, discussions of public events and 
lessons of elections should be presented which are neutral as regards 
party, and disinterested as regards persons. To treat of the recent 
State elections in this spirit, is the object of the present article. 
The significance of the elections which have been held during the 
present year, and more particularly during the months of October 
and November, no one will dispute; hence it cannot but be in- 
structive to point out the causes which led to the vietory of the 
Democratic party, and cto strive to forecast the probable effects 
upon the presidential contest which awaits us in 1868. 

The causes of the recent defeats of the Republican party may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

1. Its position with reference to local issues, such as the Excise 
and Sunday law in New York, and the prehibitory and license laws 
in Massachusetts and Maine. 

2. The general stagnation in business. There has been no com- 
mercial panic during the last eighteen months, because extended 
credits, which are the prime cause of panics, did not exist; but 
business men all over the country have lost money. There has 
been a shrinkage in the values of provisions, cotton, woollens, and, 
in a word, in every manufactured product. Gold and real estate 
are still held at fictitious prices, but, in time, will settle down to a 


proper level. There has been distress in all branches of business, 


a diminution of apparent fortunes, and the pressure of taxation has 
been keenly felt. The chief cause of this state of affairs has been 
the contraction policy pursued by Secretary McCullough. But, 
whatever the cause or causes may be, the responsibility is attributed 
to the party in power, and, as is always the case in a free country, 
whatever of popular dissatisfaction may exist is visited upon it. 

3. The developments of frauds in the Revenue Department and 
in the management of the canals in New York State, have exercised 
great influence upon the voters of this commonwealth. It has been 
the misfortune of the Republican party that its members were 
officials in these departments, and that they are known to have 
profited by the waste and corruption of which alarming revelations 
are made every day. 

4, The negro suffrage issue. The fact cannot be gainsaid that 
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this question entered largely into the recent political canvass, 
directly in Ohio, Minnesota and Kansas, less directly in New Jersey, 
and indirectly in all the other States in which elections were held ; 
nor will it be denied that, in every case, it contributed to the in 
crease of the Democratic, and the decrease of the Republican vote. 
Ohio, for instance, is undoubtedly a Republican State by a majority 
varying from thirty to forty thousand, and upon any issue which 
distinctly divides the two parties, the result is sure to be in favor 
of the Republicans by at least thirty thousand majority. In the 
late canvass in that State, negro suffrage was clearly presented, and 
in a vote larger by 2,689 than any ever polled in the State, was 
voted down by a majority of 38,353. The following are the com- 
plete figures of the vote on the proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution providing for negro suffrage : 

Against the amendment 255,340 

For the amendment 216,987 

Majority against the amendment 38,353 
But, apart from the mere prejudice of race involved in this ques- 
tion, negro suffrage was presented to the North in its most un- 
favorable aspect. In New York, Ohio, New Jersey or Connecticut, 
the right of negroes to vote would have no appreciable effect upon 
the result of the elections in these States, since the negro vote 
would be so very small. But in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and the other Southern States, 
tentous magnitude. Even Republicans, who believed it to be not 
only just, but inevitable, were appalled at the prospect of rich, 
prosperous and populous portions of the country being transferred 


it would be a revolution of por- 


to the control of a mass of voters who but yesterday were un- 
educated slaves. If slavery was the demoralizing, soul-blighting 
institution that it was generally held to be by the North previous 
to the late war, plainly enough its victims could not be fit to dis- 
charge the highest offices of citizenship. If they were fit to be 
rulers in one-third of the Union, equally clear was it that slavery 
was a much better institution than it had been supposed to be. To 
avoid all misapprehension, it should be added that this statement 
is presented simply as the view taken of the question by moderate 
Republicans. 

Such were the chief influences which worked against the success 
of the Republican pariy in the elections of 1867, and which, if not 
checked, will insure its defeat at the approaching Presidential 


election. Despite this apparently gloomy prospect, to the impartial 
observer of the political field it is evident that this party has the 
best chances of electing its candidate for President in 1868. It 
must not be overlooked that the Republicans are in a large ma- 
jority in all of the Northern States save one or two, On this point 
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the elections of October and November cannot be mistaken. The 
following table of the votes of the States in which State officers 
were chosen, and of New Jersey, is, in this connection, very 
instructive: 
STATes. REPUBLICAN. Democratic. Rep. mas. Dem. MAJ. 
California 40,359 46,905 9,546 
90,789 58,880 31,909 
Massachusetts.......... 95,598 68,862 26,727 
New Jersey 41,114 67,468 16,354 
New York 324,017 373,886 49,869 
Minnesota 34,870 29,543 5,327 
Ohio 243,605 240,622 2.985 
Pennsylvania 266 824 267,751 
Wisconsin 73,212 68,438 4,774 











1,120,388 1,225,355 71,720 76,696 


Compare these figures with those of the votes cast by the same 


States at the last Presidential election, to wit: 
STaTeEs. LINCOLN. McCLe.uan. Rep. Mas. Dem. MAs. 

California 58,968 42,255 16,443 
89,705 49,596 39,479 

Massachusetts......... 126,742 48,745 77,997 

New Jersey 60,723 68,024 

New York 368,735 361,986 6,749 

Minnesota 25,060 17,375 7,685 

Ohio 265,154 205,568 59,586 

Pennsylvania 296,391 276,316 20,075 

We I 6 Giseskns cas 83,458 65,884 17,574 


1,374,036 = 1,135,749 245,598 7,301 

An examination of these two tables reveals the fact that at the 
late elections there was in the Republican ranks a large silent 
vote; even allowing that the gain of 89,606 in the Democratic vote 
if 1867 in these States came from the Republicans (which is almost 
beyond the bounds of probability, if not of possibility), there re- 
main 164,042 Republican votes unaccounted for except on the hy- 
pothesis that they were not polled. The Democrats, it is clear, 
voted almost to a man, especially on the negro suffrage issue, but 
their opponents failed to show their strength. Ohio furnishes a 
very pertinent illustration of this point. In that State the Repub- 
licans polled 243,532 votes for Governor, whereas, on the question 
of negro suffrage, there were but 216,987 votes cast in its favor; 
while on these two issues the Democratic votes were respectively 
240,622 and 255,340, showing very plainly that at least 26,500 Re- 
publicans refrained from voting at all on the question of negro 
suffrage, or voted against it, yet came to the support of their can- 
didate for Governor, There is, therefore, every reason for believing 
that the vote of 1867 was intended by the moderate Republicans 
to convey the same moral to the leaders of their party that the 
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Democratic victories in the Middle States in 1862 did to the then 
existing Republican Administration. They were significant, not 
as showing that the country was becoming Democratic, but that a 
great many Republicans were dissatisfied with the course of public 
events, and with the actions.of their own party leaders. 

But what of the future? It is plain that if Congress, at its ses- 
sion of 18678, does nothing to reform the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, if the business of the country is to go from bad to worse, 
and if no practicable scheme be proposed for pacifying the South 
and restoring the Southern States to the Union, the Republican 
party must expect to be defeated at the Presidential election. There 
is, however, every reason to infer from the tone of the Republican 
press and of those of its leaders who have spoken sinee the late 
elections, that it will profit by the reverses of 1867 as the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln did by those of 1862, Whatever may 
be said against the Republican organization, it must be owned that 
it has shown itself to be a very flexible party, and willing to adapt 
itself to the varying phases of public opinion. Its history is full 
of records of its changes, not only in name, but in doctrines. 
Originally composed of diverse elements, such as Whigs, Demo 
crats and Know Nothings, it incorporated Barnburners, Free Soil- 
ers, Anti-Nebraska Democrats, and every section of the Democratic 
party that showed a disposition to revolt was encouraged so to do, 
and its leaders given positions of profit and honor. The case is far 
different with the Democratic party. It has not only retained its 
name for more than a generation, but has been intolerant of dis- 
sent, and has permitted no modifications of its platform saye such 
as it could not help or were forced upon it by its opponents. Once 
the movement party, during the great slavery agitation and the en- 
suing war it became the conservative party. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has called the conservatives of England, as compared with 
their opponents, “the stupidest party ”—an epithet which is true 
in a certain sense of the Democratic party of the United States. 
Not that its leaders are stupid or that it does not include a great 
many very clever men, but, from the position which it is compelled 
to occupy, it necessarily embraces nearly all the stolid and ignorant 
voters, especially such as are influenced by prejudice of race. As 
a party, it has shown no flexibility, its leadership has been very un- 
wise, and its position during the war was, to say the least, unfortu- 
nate. History will yet do justice to its defence of personal rights 


and of the liberty of the press during the progress of an exasperat- 
ing civil war; but upon its contemporaries its action has been un- 
fortuate for its reputation, however undeserved that reputation may 
be. It is safe to say that this party does not contain to-day one 
statesman who has the comprehensive ideas, breadth of view, sug- 
gestiveness and mental grasp, to fitly lead a great party in a Presi- 
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dential contest. As a political organization, it lacks brains, sound 
leadership, and generous ideas. 

So far as mere statesmanship is concerned, the Republican party 
is no better off than its rival; but it has shown itself to be more 
ready to conform to the changing aspects of public affairs, and gen- 
erous, if not wise, in its various programmes of action. In de- 
manding universal suffrage, without respect to race or color, it has 
placed itself in accord with the spirit of the age. The tendency 
of modern thought and civilization everywhere is toward the 
widest possible extension of the right of suffrage. But the Re- 
publican party undertook to run faster than public sentiment. It 
is one thing to advocate an ideally perfect scheme of representa- 
tion, but quite another to insist upon giving the elective franchise 
to a mass of ignorant negroes, and at the same time withhold it 
from the politically-educated whites. For this, the country is not 
yet prepared, The Republican party must expect defeat if it insists 
upon the adoption of negro suffrage in the shape that it has assumed 
in the Southern States. What, then, must it do to carry the next 
Presidential election ? 

1. It must nominate Ulysses 8. Grant as its candidate for the 
Presidency. 

2. It must thoroughly reform our Internal Revenue system ; 
must reduce the tax on whiskey to one dollar a gallon, so as to re- 
move the temptation to defraud the Government; it must pass 
laws throwing open positions in the Revenue Department and Cus 
tom House to all applicants, without regard to party, after com 
petitive examinations ; in other words it must pass some such bill 
for the reform of our civil service as that proposed by Mr. Jenckes 
at the last session of Congress. 

8. Concerning reconstruction, it must adopt something like the 
following programme and apply it to the States which will ask 
admission uuder their new constitutions: (#) Universal amnesty. 
(4) Equal rights of the white and black races before the law. 
(c) Impartial, not universal, suffrage. (7) An educational qualifica- 
tion for voting, such as the ability to read and write and solve a 
problem by the Rule of Three to the satisfaction of an impartial 
tribunal appointed by the General Government. (e) A provision 
to be inserted in every new State Constitution for the compulsory 
education of the whites and blacks in the Southern States, 

This programme, or one of similar import, ought to be satisfac- 
tory to the entire Southern people, both whites and blacks. Uni- 
versal amnesty would permit all the whites to vote, whereas great 
numbers are now denied that right. The educational test would 
give the rehabilitation of the Southern States to the white majority, 
with whom the North, excepting an inconsiderable faction, wish it 
to be. Equal rights with the whites before the law would be se- 
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cured to the negroes, and, when qualified by education, an equal voice 
in the choice of rulers. Each race furthermore would be stimulated to 
educate itself as soon as possible. The Republican party cannot 
hope for success if it uphold negro suffrage as developed at the 
recent elections in the Southern States; at the same time it cannot 
afford to be untrue to itself and renounce its negro wards. By 
adopting, through its representatives in Congress and its State and 
National Conventions, such a compromise a: the one just proposed, 
it will yield no principle, will bring the Southern States into full 
relations with the Union and secure its success at the Presidential 
election under the leadership of General Grant. 

As constituted at present, the Democratic party will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to take ground that will be acceptable to the 
majority of the people of the North. At its National Convention, 
which will meet next Summer, the Southern States, of course, will 
be represented, a fact the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated in attempting to forecast the future of that party. The 
delegates from these States will probably urge the nomination of 
some man identified with peace during the late war, such as Pendle- 
ton, Vallandigham, Thomas H. Seymour, or, possibly, Horatio 
Seymour, As regards the platform, their influence will tend to pre- 
vent the Democratic party from taking that position on the negro 
question which a great many of the Northern delegates will wish 
to take, to wit, equal rights for all before the law, and the willing- 
ness to accept an educational qualification for suffrage. Unable to - 
take this stand, the party will have to content itself with a negative 
platform, including one plank favoring the payment of the national 
debt in greenbacks—for upon this the West and South will insist— 
another denouncing the corruptign of the Republican party, and 
still another objecting to negro suffrage in any shape. With such 
a platform, the result of the ensuing election would net be con- 
sidered as doubtful as it might under other circumstances. 

It has been the aim of the writer to present in this article a ean- 
did estimate of the prospects for success of the two great political 
parties of the country at the approaching Presidential election. 
This estimate is based upon a survey of public sentiment as mani- 
fested at the present time, and its probable drift during the coming 
six or eight months upon the prominent issues of the day. He is 
aware that in such an active community as ours the scenes shift 


very rapidly at times, and, possibly, new questions may arise which 


will press upon the country for immediate decision, but there are no 
indications, at this time, that any such will overshadow those which 


have been mentioned in this article. 











THE SAME CHRISTMAS IN OLD ENGLAND AND NEW. 


ij kigew first Christmas in New England was celebrated by some 

people who tried as hard as they could not to celebrate it at 
all. But looking back on that year 1620, the first year when 
Christmas was celebrated in New England, I cannot find that any- 
body got up a better /éte than did these Lincolnshire weavers and 
ploughmen who had got a little taste of Dutch firmness, and resolved 
on that particular day, that, whatever else happened to them, they 
would not celebrate Christmas at all. 

Here is the story as William Bradford tells it: 

Ye 16. day ye winde came faire, and they arrived safe in this harbor. And 
after wards tooke better view of ye place, and resolved wher to pitch their 
dwelling ; and ye 25. day begane to erecte ye first house for comone use to 
receive them and their goods. 

You see, dear reader, that when on any 21st or 22d of December 
you give the children parched corn, and let them pull candy and 
swim candles in nut-shells in honor of the “landing of the Fore- 
fathers”—if by good luck you be of Yankee blood, and do either 
of these praiseworthy things—you are not celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the day when the women and children landed, wrapped up 
in water-proofs, with the dog amd John Carver in headpiece, and 
morion, as you have seen in many pictures. That all came after- 
ward. Be cooi and self-possessed, and I will guide you through 
the whole chronology safely—Old Style and New Style, first landing 
and second landing, Sabbaths and Sundays, Carvei’s landing and 
Mary Chilton’s landing, so that you shall know as much asif you had 
fifteen ancestors, a cradle, a tankard, and an oak chest in the May- 
flower, and you shall come out safely and happily at the first Christ- 
mas day. 

Know then, that when the poor Mayflower at last: got across the 
Atlantic, Massachusetts stretched out her right arm to welcome her, 
and she came to anchor as early as the 11th of November in 
Provincetown Harbor. This was the day when the compact of the 
cabin of the Mayflower was signed, when the fiction of the “social 
compact” was first made real. Here they fitted their shallop, and 
in this shallop, on the sixth of December, ten of the Pilgrims and 
six of the ship’s crew sailed on their exploration, They came into 
Plymouth harbor on the tenth, rested on Watson’s island on the 
eleventh—which was Sunday—and on Monday, the twelfth, lauded 
on the mainland, stepping on Plymouth rock and marching inland 
to explore the country. Add now nine days to this date for the 
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difference then existing between Old Style and New Style, and you 
come upon the twenty-first of December, which is the day you ought 
to celebrate as Forefathers’ Day. On that day give the children 
parched corn in token of the new provant, the English walnut in token 
of the old, and send them to bed with Elder Brewster’s name, Mary 
Chilton’s, Edward Winslow’s and John Billington’s, to dream upon, 
Observe still that only these ten men have landed, All the women 
and children and the other men are over in Provincetown harbor. 
These ten, liking the country well enough, go across the bay to 
Provincetown where they find poor Bradford’s wife drowned in 
their absence, and bring the ship across into Plymouth harbor on 
the sixteenth. Now you will say of course that they were so glad 
to get here that they began to build at once; but you are entirely 
mistaken, for they did not do any such thing. There was a little of 
the John Bull about them and alittle of the Dutchman. The seven- 
teenth was Sunday. Of course they could not build a city on Sun- 
day. Monday they explored, and Tuesday they explored more. 
Wednesday, 

After we had called on God for direction, we came to this resolution, to go 
presently ashore again, and to take a better view of two places, which we 
thought most fitting for us ; for we could not now take time for further search or 
consideration, our victuals being much spent, especially our beer. 

Observe, this is the Pilgrims’ or Forefathers’ beer, and not the 
beer of the ship, of which there was still some store. Acting on 
this resolution they went ashore again, and concluded by “ most 
voices” to build Plymouth where Plymouth now is. One recom- 
mendation seems to have been that there was a guod deal of land 
already clear. But this brought with it the counter difficulty that 
they had to go half a quarter of a mile for their wood. So there 
they left twenty people on shore, resolving the next day to come 


and build their houses. But the next day it stormed, and the people 
on shore had to come back to the ship, and Richard Britteridge died. 
And Friday it stormed so that they could not land, and the people on 


the shallop who had gone ashore the day before could not get back 
to the ship. Saturday was the twenty-third, as they counted, and 
some of them got ashore and cut timber and carried it to be ready 
for building. But they reserved their forces still, and Sunday, the 
twenty-fourth, no oue worked of course. So that when Christmas 
day came, the day which every man, weman and child of them had 
been trained to regard as a holy day—as a day specially given to 
festivity and specially exempted from work, all who could went on 
shore and joined those who had landed already. So that William 
Bradtord was able to close the first book of his history by saying: 
“Ye 25. day begane to erect ye first house for comone use to 
receive them and their goods.” 

Now, this all may have been accidental. Ido not say it was 
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not. But when I come to the record of Christmas for next year 
and find that Bradford writes: “One ye day called Chrismas-day, 
ye Gov’r caled them out to worke, (as was used,),” I cannot help 
thinking that the leaders had a grim feeling of satisfaction in “ see- 
ularizing ” the first Christmas as thoroughly as they did. They 
wouldn’t work on Sunday, and they would work on Christmas. 

They did their best to desecrate Christmas, and they did it by 
laying one of the corner-stones of an empire. 

Now, if the reader wants to imagine the scene—the Christmas 
celebration or the Christmas desecration, he shall call it which he 
will, according as he is Roman or Puritan himself, I cannot give him 
much material to spin his thread from. Here is the little story in 
the language of the time. 

Munday the 25. day, we went on shore, some to fell tymber, some to saw, some 
to riue, and some to carry, so no man rested all that day, but towards night 
some as they were at worke, heard a noyse of some Indians, which caused va 
all to goe to our Muskets, but we heard no further, so we came aboord againe, 
and left some twentie to keepe the court of gard; that night we had a sore 
storme of winde and rayne. 

Munday the 25. being Christmas day, we began to drinke water aboord, bat 
at night the Master caused vs to have some Beere, and so on board we had 
diverse times now and then some Beere, but on shore none at all. 

There is the story as it is told by the only man who chose to 
write it down. Let us not at this moment go into an excursus to 
inquire who he was, and who he was not. Only diligent investiga- 
tion has shown beside that this first house was about twenty feet 
square, and that it was for their common use to receive tlm and 
their goods. The tradition says that it was on the south side of 
what is now Leyden street, near the declivity of the hill. What 
it was, I think no one pretends to say absolutely. I am of the 
mind of a dear friend of mine, who used to say that, in the hard- 
ships of those first struggles, these old forefathers of ours, as they 
gathered round the fires (which they did have—no Christian Regis- 
ters for them to warm their cold hands by), used to pledge them- 
selves to each other in solemn vows that they would leave to pos- 
terity no detail of the method of their lives. Posterity should not 
make pictures out of them, or, if it. did, should make wrong ones; 
which, accordingly, posterity has done. What was the nature, 
then, of this twenty-foot-square store-house, in which, afterward, 
they used to sleep pretty compactly, no man can say. Dr. Young 
suggests a log cabin, but I do not believe that the log cabin was 
yet invented. I think it is more likely that the Englishmen rigged 
their two-handled saws—after the fashion known to readers of 
Sandford and Merton in an after age—and made plank for them- 
selves. The material for imagination, as far as costume goes, may 
be got from the back of a fifty-dollar national bank note, which the 
well-endowed reader will please take from his pocket, or from a 
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roll of Lorillard’s tobacco at his side, on which he will find the good 
reduction of Weir’s admirable picture of the embarkation, Or, if 
the reader has been unsuccessful in his investment in Lorillard, he 
will find upon the back of the one-dollar bank note a reduced copy 
of the fresco of the ‘“ Landing” in the Capitol, which will answer 
his purpose equally well. Forty or fifty Englishmen, in hats and 
doublets and hose of that fashion, with those odd English axes that 
you may see in your /Esop’s fable illustrations, and with their 
double-handled saws, with a few beetles, and store of wedges, must 
make up your tableau, dear reader, Make it vivant, if you can, 

To help myself in the matter, I sometimes group them on the 
bank there, just above the brook—you can see the place to-day, if 
it will do you any good—at some moment when the women have 
come ashore to see how the work goes on—and remembering that 
Mrs. Hlemans says “ they sang ””—I throw the women all in a chorus 
of soprano and contralto voices on the left, Mrs. Winslow and Mrs, 
Carver at their head, Mrs. W. as prima assoluta soprano and Mrs, 
Carver as prima assoluta contralto—I range on the right the men 
with W. Bradford and W. Brewster as leaders—and between, fac- 
ing us, the audience—who are lower down in the valley of the brook, 
I place Giovanni Carver (tenor) and Odoardo Winslow (basso) and 
have them sing, in the English dialect of their day, 

Suoni la tromba, 





Carver waving the red-cross flag of England, and Winslow swing- 
ing a broadaxe above his head in similar revolutions, The last 
time I saw any Puritans doing this at the opera, one had a star- 
spangled banner and the other an Italian tricolor—but I am sure 
my placing on the stage is more accurate than that. But 1 find it 
very hard to satisfy myself that this is the correct idealization. Yet 
Mrs. Hlemans says the songs were “songs of lofty cheer,” which 
precisely describes the duet in Puritani. 

It would be an immense satisfaction, if by palimpsest under 
some old cash book of that century, or by letters dug out from some 
family collection in England, one could just discover that “ John 
Billington, having become weary with cutting down a small fir 
tree which had been allotted to him, took hhis snaphance and shot 
with him, and calling a dog he had, to whom in the Low Countries 
the name Crab had been given, went after fowle. Crossing the 
brook and climbing up the bank to an open place which was there, 
he found what had been left by the savages of one of their gar- 
dens—and on the ground, picking at the stalkes of the corne, a 
flocke of large blacke birds such as he had never seen before. His 
dogge ran at them and frightened them, and they all took wing 
heavily, but not so quick but that Billington let fly at them and 
brought two of them down—one quite dead and one hurt so badly 
that he could not fly. Billington killed them both and tyed them 
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together, and following after the flocke had another shot at them, 
and by a good Providence hurte three more. He tyed two of these 
together and brought the smallest back to us, not knowing what he 
brought, being but a poor man and ignorant. Hee is but a lazy 
Fellowe, and was sore tired with the weight of his burden, which 
was nigh fortie pounds. Soe soon as we saw it, the Governour anJ 
the rest knew that it was a wild Turkie, and albeit he chid billing- 
ton sharply, he sent four men with him, as it were Calebs and 
Joshuas, to bring in these firstlings of the land. They found the two 
first and brought them to us; but after a long search they could 
not find the others, and soe gave them up, saying the wolves must 
have eaten them. There were some that thought John Billington 
had never seen them either, but had shot them with a long bowe. 
Be this as it may, Mistress Winslow and the other women stripped 
them they had, cleaned them, spytted them, basted them, and 
roasted them, and thus we had fresh foule to our dinner.” 

I say it would have been very pleasant to have found this in some 
palimpsest, but if it is in the palimpsest, it has not yet been found 
As the Arab proverb says, “There is news, but it has not yet 
come,” 

I have failed, in just the same way, to find a letter from that rosy- 
cheeked little child you see in Sargent’s picture, looking out of her 
great wondering eyes, under her warm hood, into the desert. I 
overhauled a good many of the Colton manuscripts in the British 
Museum (Otho and Caligula, if anybody else wants to look), and 
Mr. Sainsbury let me look through all the portfolios I wanted in 
the State Paper Office, and I aim sure the letter was not there then. 
If any body has found it, it has been found since I was there. If 
it ever is found, I should like to have it contain the following state- 
ment: 

We got tired of playing by the fire, and so some of us ran down to the brook, 
and walked till we could find a place to cross it ; and so came up to a meadow 
as large as the common place in Leyden. There was a good deal of ice upon it 
in some places, but in some places behind, where there were bushes, we found 
good store of berries growing on the ground. I filled my apron, and William 
took off his jerkin and made a bag of it, aud we all filled it to carry up to the 
fire. But they were so sour, that they puckered our mouths sadly. But my 
mother said they were cranberries, but not like your cranberries in Lincoln- 
shire. And, having some honey in one of the logs the men cut down, she boiled 
the cranberries and the honey together, and after it was cold we had it with our 
dinner. And besides, there were some great pompions which the men had 
brought with them from the first place we landed at, which were not like Cin- 
derella’s, but had long tails to them, and of these my mother and Mrs. Brewster 
and Mrs. Warren, made pies for dinner. We found afterwards that the Indians 
called these pompions, askuta squash. 

But this letter, I am sorry to say, has not yet been found. 

Whether they had roast turkey for Christmas I do not know. I 
do know, thanks to the recent discovery of the old Bradford manu- 
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script, that they did have roast turkey at their first Thanksgiving. 
The veritable history, like so mach more of it, alas! is the history 
of what they had not, instead of the history of what. they had. 
Not only did they work on the day when all their countrymen 
played, but they had only water to drink on the day when all their 
countrymen drank beer. This deprivation of beer is a trial spoken 
of more than once; and, as lately as 1824, Mr. Everett, in his Pil- 
grim oration, brought it in high up in the climax of the catalogue 
of their hardships. How many of us in our school declamations 
have stood on one ieg, as bidden in “ Lovell’s Speaker,” raised the 
hand of the other side to an angle of forty-five degrees, as also bid- 
den, and repeated, as also bidden, not to say compelled, the words, 
“T see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their almost des- 
perate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five-months’ passage, 
on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, weak and exhausted from the 
voyage, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, depending on the 
charity of their ship-master for a draught of beer on board, drink- 
ing nothing but water on shore, without shelter, without means, 
surrounded by hostile tribes.” 

Little did these men of 1620 think that the time would come 
when ships would go round the world without a can of beer on 
board; that armies would fight through years of war without a 
ration of beer or of spirit, and that the builders of the Lawrences 
and Vinelands, the pioneer towns of a new Christian civilization, 
would put the condition into the title-deeds of their property that 
nothing should be sold there which could intoxicate the buyer. 
Poor fellows! they missed the beer, I am afraid, more than they 
did the play at Christmas; and as they had not yet learned how 
good water is for a steady drink, the carnal mind almost rejoices 
that when they got on board that Christmas night, the curmudgeon 
ship-master, warmed up by his Christmas jollifications, for he had 
no scruples, treated to beer all round, as the reader has seen, With 
that tankard of beer—as.those who went on board filled it, passed 
it, and refilled it—ends the history of the first Christmas in New 


England. 


It is a very short story, and yet it is the longest history of that 
Christmas that I have been able to find. I wanted to compare this 
celebration of Christmas, grimly intended for its desecration, with 
some of the celebrations which were got up with painstaking inten- 
tion. But, alas, pageants leave little history, after the lights have 
smoked out, and the hangings have been taken away. Leaving, 
for the moment, King James’s Christmas and Englishmen, I thought 
it would be a pleasant thing to study the contrast of a Christmas 
in the countries where they say Christmas has its most enthusiastic 
welcome. So I studied up the war in the Palatinate—I went into 
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the chronicles of Spain, where I thought they would take pains 
about Christmas—I tried what the men of “la religion,” the Hu- 
guenots, were doing at Rochelle, where a great assembly was gath- 
ering. But Christmas day would not appear in memoirs or annals. 
I tried Rome and the Pope, but he was dying, like the King of 
Spain, and had not, I think, much heart for pageantry. I looked 
in at Vienna, where they had all been terribly frightened by Beth- 
lem Gabor, who was a great Transylvanian prince of those days, a 
sort of successful Kossuth, giving much hope to beleaguered Protes- 
tants farther west, who, I believe, thought for a time that he was 
some sort of seal or trumpet, which, however, he did not prove to 
be. At this moment of time he was retreating I am afraid, and at 
all events did not set his historiographer to work describing his 
Christmas festivities. 

Passing by Bethlem Gabor then, and the rest, from mere failure 
of their chronicles to make note of this Christmas as it passed, I 
returned to France in my quest. Louis XIII. was at this time 
reigning with the assistance of Luynes, the short-lived favorite who 
preceded Richelieu. Or it would, perhaps, be more proper to say 
that Luynes was reigning under the name of Louis XIII. Louis 
XII. had been spending the year in great activity, deceiving, 
thwarting, and undoing the Protestants of France. He had made a 
rapid march into their country, and had spread terror before him. 
Ife had had mass celebrated in Navarreux, where it had not been 
seen or heard in fifty years. With Bethlem Gabor in the ablative 
—with the Palatinate quite in the vocative—these poor Huguenots 
here outwitied and outgeneralled, and Brewster and Carver freez- 
ing out there in America, the Reformed Religion seems in a bad 
way to one looking at that Christmas. From his triumphal and 
almost bloodless campaign, King Louis returns to Paris, “and 
there,” says Bassompiere, “he celebrated the féfes this Christmas.” 
So I thought I was going to find in the memoirs of some gentleman 
at court, or unoccupied mistress of the robes, an account of what 
the most Christian King was doing, while the blisters were forming 
on Johy Carve’s hands, and while John Billington was, or was not, 
shooting wil? ‘+> keys on that eventful Christmas day, 

But L ree! without my king. For this is all a mistake, and 
whatever els. 1 certain, it seems to be certain that Kine Louis 
XIIL. did not keep either Christmas in Paris, either the Christmas 
of the Old Style, or that of the New. Such, alas, is history, dear 
friend! When you read in to-night’s “Evening Post” that your 
friend Dalrymple is appointed Minister to Russia, where he has been 
so anxious to go, do not suppose he will make you his Secretary of 
Legation. Alas! no; for you will read in to-morrow’s “ Times” 
that it was all a mistake of the telegraph, and that the dispatch 
should have read “ O’Shaughnessy,” where the dispatch looked 
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like “ Dalrymple.” So here, as I whetted my pencil, wetted my 
lips, and drove the attentive librarian at the Astor almost frantic as 
I sent him up stairs for you five times more, it proved that Louis 
XII. did not spend Christmas in Paris, but that Bassompiere, who 
said so, was a vile deceiver. Here is the truth in the Mercure 
Frangais—flattering and obsequious Annual Register of those 
days: 

“The King at the end of this year, visited the frontiers of 
Picardy. In this whole journey, which lasted from the 14th of 
December to the 12th of January (New Style), the weather was 
bad, and those in his Majesty’s suite found the roads bad.” Change 
the style back to the way our Puritans counted it, and observe that 
on the same days, the 5th of December to the 3d of January, Old 
Style, those in the suite of John Carver found the weather bad, and 
the roads worse. Let us devoutly hope that his most Christian 
Majesty did not find the roads as bad as his suite did. 

“And the King,” continues the Mercure, “sent an extraordi- 
nary Ambassador to the King of Great Britain, at London, the 
Marshal Cadenet ” (brother of the favorite Luynes). ‘“ He departed 
from Calais on Friday, the first day of January, very well accom- 
panied by nodlesse. He arrived at Dover the same evening, and 
did not depart from Dover until the Monday after.” 

Be pleased to note, dear reader, that this Monday, when this 
Ambassador of a most Christian King departs from Dover, is on 
Monday the 25th day of December, of Old Style, or Protestant 
Style, when John Carver is learning wood-cutting, by way of 
encouraging the others. Let us leave the King of France to his 
bad roads, and follow the fortunes of the favorite’s brother, for we 
must study an English Christmas after all. We have seen the 
Christmas holidays of men who had hard times for the reward of 
their faith in the Star of Bethlehem, Let us try the fortunes of the 
most Christian King’s people, as ‘they keep their second Christmas 
of the year among a Protestant people. Observe thet a week 
after their own Christmas of New Style, they land in Old Style 
England, where Christmas has not yet begun. Here is the Mercure 
Frangais’s account of the Christmas holidays—flattering and obse- 
quious, as I said: 

“ Marshal Cadenet did not depart from Dover till the Monday 
after” (Christmas day, O. 5.). “The English Master of Ceremo- 


nies had sent twenty carriages and three hundred horses for his 
suite.” (If only wevcould have ten of the worst of them at 
Plymouth! They would have drawn our logs for us that half 
quarter of a mile, But we were not born in the purple!) “He 
slept at Canterbury, where the Grand Seneschal of England, well 
accompanied by English noblemen, received him on the part of the 
King of England. Wherever he passed, the oflicers of the cities 
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made addresses to him, and offers, even ordering their own archers 
to march before him and guard his lodgings. When he came to 
Gravesend, the Earl of Arundel visited him on the part of the 
King, and led him to the royal barge. lis whole suite entered 
into twenty-five other barges, painted, hung with tapestry, and 
well adorned ” (think of our poor, rusty shallop there in l’lymouth 
bay), “in which, ascending the Thames, they arrived in London 
Friday the 29th December” (January 8th, N.5.). “On disem- 
barking, the Ambassador was led by the Earl of Arundel to the 
palace of the late Queen, which had been superbly and mag- 
nificently arranged for him. The day was spent in visits on the 
part of his Majesty the King of Great Britain, of Prince of Wales, 
his son, and of the ambassadors of kings and princes, residing in 
London.” So splendidly was he entertained, that they write that 
on the day of his reception he had four tables, with fifty covers 
each, and that the Duke of Lenox, Grand Master of England, served 
them with magnificent order, 

“The following Sunday ” (which we could not spend on shore), 
“he was conducted to an audience by the Marquis of Buckingham ” 
(For shame, Jamie! an audience on Sunday! what would John 
Knox have said to that!) “ where the French and English nobili- 
ty were dressed as for a great feast day. The whole audience ras 
conducted withegreat respect, honor and ceremony. The same 
evening, the King of Great Britain sent for the Marshal by the 
Marquis of Buckingham and the Duke of Lenox; and his Majesty 
and the Ambassador remained alone for more than two hours, with- 
out any third person hearing what they said. The following days 
were all receptions, banquets, visits and hunting parties, till the 
embassy departed.” 

That is the way history gets written by a flattering and obsequi- 
ous court editor or organ at the time. That is the way, then, that 
the dread sovereign of John Carver and Edward Winslow spent 
his Christmas holidays, while they were spending theirs in beginning 
for him an empire. Dear old William Brewster used to be a ser- 
vant of Davison’s in the days of good Queen Bess. As he blows 
his fingers there in the twenty-foot storehouse before it is roofed, 
does he tell the rest sometimes of the old wassail at court, and the 
seg a the er of Southampton brought Will. Shakespeare 
in? erhaps those things are too gay—at all events. we have 
much fuel sat as they have at St. Feonad en 

Of this precious embassy, dear reader, there is not a word, I 
think, in IIume, or Lingard, or the “ Pictorial °—stil] less, if 
possible, in the abridgements. Would you like, perhaps, after this 
truly elegant account thus given by a court editor, to look behind 
the canvas and see the rough ends of the worsted? I always like 


to. It helps me to understand my morning “ Advertiser” or my 
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“Evening Post” as I read the editorial history of to-day. If you 
please, we will begin in the Domestic State Papers of England, 
which the good sense of somebody, I believe kind Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, has had opened for you and me and the rest of us. 

Ilere is the first notice of the embassy: 

Dec. 13. Letter from Sir Robert Naunton to Sir George 
Calvert. . . . “The Wing of France is expected at Calais. 
The Marshal of Cadenet is to be sent over to calumniate those of 
the religion (that is, the Protestants), and to propose Madme. 
Henriette for the Prince.” 

So they knew, it seems, ten days before we started, what we were 
coming for, 

Dee, 22. John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton. “ In spite 
of penury, there is to be a masque at Court this Christmas. The 
King is coming in from Theobalsds to receive the French Ambassa- 
dor, Marshal Cadenet, who comes with a suite of 400 or 500.” 

What was this masque? Could not Mr, Payne Collier find up 
the libretto, perhaps? Was it Faith, Valor, Hope, and Love, 
founding a kingdom, perhaps? Faith with a broadaxe, Valor ani 
Hope with a two-handled saw, while Love dug post-holes and set 
up timbers? Or was it a less appropriate masque of King James’s 
devising ? 

Dec. 25. This is our day. Francis Willisfoutd, Governor of 
Dover Castle, to Lord Touch, Warden of the Cinque Ports. “A 
French Ambassador has linded with a great train. I have not fired 
a salute, having no instructions, and declined showing them the 
fortress. They are entertained as well as the town can afford.” 

Observe, we are a little surly. We do not like the French King 
very well, our own King’s daughter being in such straits yonder in 
the Palatinate. What do these Papists here ? 

That is the only letter written on Christmas day in the English 
* Domestic Archives” for that year! Christmas is for frelic here, 
not for letter-writing, nor house-building, if one’s houses be only 
built already ! 

But on the 27th, Wednesday, “ Lord Arundel has gone to meet 
the French Ambassador at Gravesend.” And a very pretty time 
it seems they had at Gravesend, when you look on the back of the 
embroidery. Arundel called on Cadenet at his lodgings, and Cade- 
net did not meet him till he came to the stair—head of his chamber- 
door—nor did he accompany him further when he left. But Arundel 
was even with him the next morning. He appointed his meeting 
for the return call iz the street ; and when the barges bad come up 
to Somerset House, where the party was to stay, Arundel left the 
Ambassador, telling him there were gentlemen who would show him 
his lodging. The King was so angry that he made Cadenet 


apologize. Alas for the Court of Governor John Carver on this 
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side—four days old to-day—if Massasoit should send us an am- 
bassador! We shall have to receive him in the street, unless he 
likes to come into a palace without a roof! But, fortunately, he 
does not send till we are ready! 

The Domestic Archives give another glimpse : 

Dec. 30. Thomas Locke to Carleton: “The French Ambassador 
has arrived at Somerset House with a train so large that some of 
the seats at Westminster Hall had to be pulled down to make 
room at their audience.” And in letters from the same to the same, 
of Jan. 7, are accounts of entertainments given to the Ambassador 
at his first audience (on that Sunday), on the 4th at Parliament 
House, on the 6th at a masque at Whitehall, where none were 
allowed below the rank of a Baron—and at Lord Doneaster’s en- 
tertainment—where “ 6,000 ounces of gold are set out, as a present” 
says the letter, but this I do not believe. At the Hampton enter- 
tainment, and at the masque there were some disputes about pre- 
cedency, says John Chamberlain in another letter. Dear John 
Chamberlain, where are there not such disputes? At the masque 
at Whitehall he says, “a Puritan was flouted and abused, which 
was thought unseemly, considering the state of the French Protest- 
ants.” Let the Marshal come over to Gov. John Carver’s court 
and see one of our masques there, if he wants to know about 
Puritans. “ At Lord Doneaster’s house the feast cost three thou- 
sand pounds, beside three hundred pounds worth of ambergris 
used in the cooking,” nothing about that six thousand ounces of 
gold. “The Ambassador had a long private interview with the 
king ; it isthought he proposed Mad. Henriette for the Prince. He 
left with a present of a rich jewel. He requested liberation of all 
the imprisoned priests in the three kingdoms, but the answer is 
not yet given.” 

By the eleventh of January the embassy had gone, and Thos. 
Locke says Cadenet “received a round answer about the Protest- 
ants.” Let us hope it was so, for it was nearly the last, as it was. 
Thos. Murray writes that he “proposed a match with France—a 
confederation against Spanish power—and asked his Majesty to 
abandon the rebellious princes—but he refused unless they might 
have toleration.” The Ambassador was followed to Rochester for 
the debts of some of his train—but got well home to Paris and 
New Style. 

And so he vanishes from English history. 

His king made him Duke of Chaulnes and Peer of France, but 
his brother the favorite died soon after, either of a purple fever or of 
a broken heart, and neither of them need trouble us more. 

At the moment the whole embassy seemed a failure in England, 
—and so it is spoken of by all the English writers of the time 
whom I have seen, “There is a flaunting French Ambassador 
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come over lately,” says Howel, “and I believe his errand is naught 
else but compliment. . . . . He had an audience two days 
since, where he, with his train of ruffling long-haired Monsieurs, 
carried himself in such a light garb, that after the audience the 
king asked my Lord Keeper Bacon what he thought of the French 
Ambassador, He answered, that he was a tall, proper man. ‘ Aye,’ 
his Majesty replied, ‘but what think you of his head piece? Is he 
a proper man for the office of an ambassador?’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Bacon, tall men are like houses of four or five stories, wherein com- 
monly the uppermost room is worst furnished,’ ” 

Hard, this 
biography after this, to guess that the philosopher was five feet 
four. 

I think there was a breeze, and a cold one, all the time, between 


,on us poor six-footers, One need not turn to the 


the embassy and the English courtiers. I could tell you a good 
many stories to show this, but I would give them all for one anec- 
dote of what Edward Winslow said to Madam Carver on Christmas 
evening. They thought it all naught because they did nut know 
what would come of it. We do. 

And I wish you to observe, all the time, beloved reader, whom I 
press to my heart for your steadiness in perusing so far, and to 
whom I would give a jewel had I one worthy to give, in token of 
my consideration (how you would like a Royalston bery! or an 
Attleboro topaz*). I wish you to observe, I say, that on the 
Christmas tide, when the Forefathers began New England, Charles 
and Henrietta were first proposed to each other for that fatal union. 
Charles, who was to be Charles the First, and Henrietta, who was 
to be mother of Charles the Second, and James the Second. So 
this was the time, when were first proposed all the precions in- 
trigues and devisings, which led to Charles the Second, James the 
Second, James the Third, so called, and our poor friend the Pre- 
tender. Civil war—lRevolution—1715—-1745—Preston-Pans, Fal- 
kirk and Culloden—all are in the dispatches Cadenet carries ashore 
at Dover, while we are hewing our timbers at the side of the brook 
at Plymouth, and making our contribution to Protestant America. 

On the one side Christmas is celebrated by fifty outcasts chop- 
ping wood for their fires—and out of the celebration springs an 
empire. On the other side it is celebrated by the xoblesse of two 
nations aud the pomp of two courts. And out of the celebration 
spring two civil wars, the execution of one king and the exile of 
another, the downfall twice repeated of the royal house, which 


* Mrs. Hemans says they did not seek “ bright jewels of the mine,” which was 
fortunate, as they would net have found them. Attleboro is near Plymouth 
Rock, but its jewels are not from mines. The beryls of Royalston are, but 
they are faraway. Other good mined jewels, I think, New England has none. 


. 
{ T have yet seen no good amethysts. 


Her garnets are poor, anc 
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came to the English throne under fairer auspices than ever. The 
whole as we look at it is the tale of ruin. Those are the only two 
Christmas celebrations of that year that I have found anywhere 
written down! 

You will not misunderstand the moral, dear reader, if, indeed, 
you exist; if at this point there be any reader beside him who 
corrects the proof! Sublime thought of the solemn silence in 
which these words may be spoken! You will not misunder- 
stand the moral. It is not that it is better to work on Christmas 
than to play. It is not that masques turn out ill, and that those 
who will not celebrate the great anniversaries turn out well. God 
forbid ! 

It is that these men builded better than they knew, because they 
did with all their heart and all their soul the best thing that they 
knew. They loved Christ and feared God, and on Christmas day 
did their best to express the love and the fear, Aud King James 
and Cadenet,—did they love Christ and fear God? I do not know. 
But I do not believe, nor do you, that the masque of the one, or 
the embassy of the other, expressed the love, or the hope, or the 
faith of either! 

So it was that John Carver and his men, trying to avoid the cel- 
ebration of the day, built better than they knew indeed, and, in 
their faith, laid a corner-stone for an empire. 

And James and Cadenet trying to serve themselves—forgetfal of 
the spirit of the day, as they pretended to honor it—were so suc- 
cessful that they destroyed a dynasty. 

There is moral enough for our truer Christmas holidays as 1867 


leads in the new-born sister. 


Epwarp E, Hate. 
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M* Y years ago Elisabetta married. It must have been 
pt Elisabetta who married, ill-natured people said, because it 
was impossible to imagine the lover who chose her of free will. 
But, then, these people could not remember Elisabetta in her youth, 
with the sweet face, and clear, pale skin, Jighted by those great 
brown eyes like tender moons—so pathetic and fair a face that the 
gaze lingered there and forgot to descend to the wry and dwarfed 
ungainliness of the hunch-backed body. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for her that the husband, who could dis- 
cern the beautiful intelligence looking through those eyes, died 
early, before the films of time obscured them. But Elisabetta 
never thought so; she was sure that he who once read that rede 
aright, would have been constant to the en 1, and she possessed her 
soul in patience until that hour when the flesh should shrivel away 
and leave her more lovely and more free than even his faith had 
held her. Her choicest day-dream was to picture him when he 
should see her as she was, 

In the early years of her marriage Elisabetta had borne a son. 
He came to comfort her when her companion died. In her love she 
forgot her loss. It was his child, a portion of his spirit—himself, 
new-made and innocent, but all informed with her own life, ber own 
nature. It was not that she lost remembrance of her dead husband 
in the child, but she and her husband had become so thoroughly 
one that, feeling his continued existence through every pore of her 
being, she loved the boy for both, She looked in his blue eyes till 
she could not see them for the tears of delight in herown. “Shure, 
he has his father’s eyes in the head of him!” said Nora, henceforth 
her guardian and protector. 

Almost in his infancy the little Sebastian manifested signs of an 
uncommon understanding. It might be that planetary brilliance 
which is destined to move in a life-long orbit and give light te 
generations, 
spreading over the childhood of so many, deceives the heart with 
expectation—a rank growth like that of those splendid puftballs, 
which, after all, contain only a pinch of dust. His mother, how- 
ever, believed unfalteringly, as it is the way of mothers, that he 
was designed for extraordinary things, and bemoaned herself that 
out of her insufficient annuity she should never be able to rear him 
as he merited. 


or it might merely be that surcharge of vitality which, 


One day, when Sebastian was quite a lad, Elisabetta received a 
eall from her husband’s brother. She had little to complain of in 
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him; he was a man of integrity, and it was he who had settled 
upon her, in her early widowhood, that annuity which saved her 
from poverty. But she was conscious that, however superior was 
her own line to his, yet he looked upon her misshapen frame as one 
of the worst blurs to which his family pride could stoop. She had 
a little pitiful vanity; she lingered before her glass and brushed 
the wave of brown hair more smoothly down the slope of her 
forehead, and turned to adjust the cape again over the shoulders 
that would protrude their deformity, ere she went down. 

The brother greeted her with kindness, informed her that he was 
about returning to India, and proposed to take Sebastian with him 
as his son, educating him for the position he should give him, and 
insuring his advancement for life. A shiver ran over Elisabetta 
from top to toe; her heart sunk within her after one great shock ; 
she knew as well in that instant that she should let the boy go as 
she did when the last tip of the mast sparkled between horizon and 
blue sky above him. 

But she made some feeble show of resistance. “ Ah!” she 
pleaded, clasping her knees and gazing up at the robber, “do not 
take him from me! He is all I have!” 

“TI do not propose to take him from you,” replied the other. 
“He shall write to you and receive your letters as often as he 
chooses. He will return to you, I trust, an honorable and wealthy 
man of whom you can be proud.” 

“But will he be proud of me?” cried Elisabetta, touching the 
key-note of her after-life. “If he stays with me he will never 
know—it will come upon him gently—that his mother has been less 
favored by heaven than other women, he will love her so, But 
when he returns, after many years and the lapses of forgetfulness, 
and finds her old, perhaps hideous—for this fair face of mine I 


” 


cannot hope to keep—it is a fair face, sir!” sobbed Elisabetta. 

“It is indeed.” 

“ Well—then? No, he cannot be proud of me, God knows! He 
will not even be fond of me. Oh, no, no, no, I cannot give it up! 
Ilis love is too sweet, too dear. Do not ask me—I have so little 
left.” 

“You will pardon me,” said the brother then, more gently, “if 
I urge that your selfish desire for his affection is depriving the boy 
of advantages, the loss of which he may one day feel as bitterly as 
you would now feel the loss of his affection; and which loss, when 
he has arrived at manhood, may, in turn, occasion you that of the 
very affection which now you prize so highly.” 

Elisabetta, bewildered by this grand speech, waited a minute to 
unravel it—only getting the word “loss” for a clue—and before 
she spoke again, Sebastian entered, a splendid child, a sunbeam 
coming in behind him and making a glory of his hair, a shock of 
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yellow curls, while his eyes blazed by their own light whole skies 
of happy sunshine in themselves, Elisabetta looked at him, and 
her heart seemed to leave her body and throb only in his. Then 
the words of her brother-in-law began to beat themselves out in 
her brain, each one distinctly as a hammer on an anvil. She broke 
into a great sob. “You may take him, sir!” wept she. “ You 
may take him; but, oh! the marrow of my life goes with him!” 

And through every one of those far foreign years, Sebastian 
remembered the fair face, with its brown eyes bathed in streaming 
tears, just at that moment when his mother drew him to herself, 
and the escaping thickness of her dark curls fell forward and down 
and veiled the two faces from all but each other. 

They were long and lonely years that followed—twenty of them 
—one after one, more uniform than the beads of a rosary. It 
seemed as if her heart had been cut open and the boy’s image torn 
out, it bled so at first when she came across the things that once 
had been daily trifles; a tasselled cap, which she could hang upon 
her hand, and, turning the tiny fist this way and then that, simu- 
late the motion of a head beneath, was for long both a pang and a 
consolation—but not all the simulation in the world would give 
her the turn of the bright hair, the laugh of the blue eyes—but 
the sight of a leather sling, a hockey-stick, a top, often made her 
take to her bed with grief. She sat up in that bed, of nights, to 
look, in the shadow, across his own little empty bedstead, with its 
coverlet white as the eider down, if perchance through the gray 
and the glimmer she might picture his head on the pillow there, all 
radiant with dewy sleep. She hungered for him, and was more 
forlorn than if she had committed him to the kind keeping of the 
churchyard, for then she might one day hope to have him again, to 
have him and hold him and fold him in; but now—if her son came 
back to her her son—yet here her hope rebelled against her fear. 
“Tfow can he come back anything else?” she demanded. “T shall 
not lose him so long as blood is thicker than water!” 

The first letter, when Nora brought it in, seemed due to no 
earthly agency ; it came like a benediction out of heaven; she wore 
it over her heart—she had gone about with leaden heels, but this 
gave feathers to her feet. She counted the days and months that 
made the years, and saw her life vanish away from her with delight. 
There was something sad in the little woman’s waiting; all her 
hope, her joy, her comfort, stored up in that single day when she 
should put her arms about her child once more. When she remem- 
bered that it would not be the same boy again, never the little 
child, the ache was sorer than at his first departure; but she 
schooled herself sternly. “He is so tall now,” she said ; “his hand 
is the size of that; what a picture he would be in his old clothes, 


to be sure! This cap would not cover his hair,” and kissing into 
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it, and filling it with sighs, many a capful of wind must have sal- 
lied out from her seaward window to swell the sails of the passing 
ships. “What a hand he writes,’ she said to Nora, over every 
missive; “ah, what a lad he is by this time! Oh, if he stood before 
me I could not live in this crooked body—I should burst it and 
leave it as the dead do their cerements at sight of the great resur- 
rection angel!” 

But letters were less frequent as the boy grew older and became 
absorbed with his surroundings; occasionally his uncie caused him 
tofsend a picture of himself in various periods of growth; he had 
one of his mother, the fair and brown-eyed face—she had never 
meant to send another. But it came over her one day that he was 
loving still that sweet face of her youth—no longer hers—and he 
must know the truth, she must send him a likeness of herself to- 
day, as illness and pain, weariness and the heavy hand of years had 
stamped the lines; she found the courage at last and had it done; 
there was not a flattering touch upon it—if from pure pity there 
were anything the painter had softened, there was nothing he had 
suppressed; it was all there—the eyes that had shrunken into 
twinkling pitfalls in the parched skin trailed over by moth and 
wrinkle, the mouth that, once hungering so for the kisses of her 
child, had grown prominent as the flesh had withered from it, and 
now suffered its ragged upper lip barely to cover the darkened teeth 
that hung like fangs above the lower one, the hair grizzled into gray- 
ness, She had said that he would find her old—perhaps hideous, 
Alas! there was no perhaps about it. 

But the ship that carried that burden went down; Sebastian 
never saw the picture. After she learned that, she took heart again, 
sunning herself in that distant love, perhaps enjoying it all the 
more that she felt it to be a stolen thing, not hers, but that young 
Elisa betta’s, 

Yet, if the years had been lonely, they had not been bitter; the 
gift of bestowing solace upon others had lent them a tinge of sweet- 
ness all their own: she lived in an old seaboard town where the 
return of every fishing fleet made many women more desolate than 
herself, for having come to calmness now, she knew that she 
had still this treasure beyond the sea—her boy, whose last likeness 
every day she took out and eried over, till, through the multiply- 
ing lenses of the tears, there was not one, but a dozen Sebastians— 
this son, whose mere possession was a bliss, round whom her exist- 
ence put forth rejoicing tendrils, though continent and ocean inter- 
vened ; and where trouble was, there was Elisabetta. Those whom 
she comforted in sorrow, whom she fed from her small store, whom 
she nursed in sickness, forgot to find her uncomely in their grati- 
tude; and when with them there came upon her face such a light of 
heaven, such a shadow of God’s own good will to men, that she had 
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a better fairness than any bloom of youth could give. But Elisa- 
betta’s mirror never showed her this light on her old face, and she be* 
lieved herself to be a grotesque monstrosity, pure and simple. It is 
due, perhaps, to the people who agreed with her, that they also sel- 
dom saw her except on Sundays, the only day when she dressed her- 
self before a glass; and, when arrayed in a stiff flowered silk, remain- 
ing to her from some ancestress, wearing the wonderful Indian shawl 
which Sebastian had sent her, with jewels in her ears and on the 
fingers that grasped her ivory-headed stick, and with her wizened 
face almost buried in the ruffles of old yellow lace which lined her 
scuttle of a bonnet—she looked like the Witch of Endor. 

Owing to Elisabetta’s deformity, or to the injury which caused 

, she had been oppressed at intervals for years with fierce neu- 
ralgic pains, whose needles, darting through her nerves, were only 
dulled by laudanum; she owed much of the change in her counte- 
nance to these pains, the irritability they occasioned and_ the 
endeayor to overcome it, and to the use of the blessed poison that, 
alter its work is done, brands the brow with its broad arrow. 
Nevertheless, she was of that temperament which so hates to ac- 
knowledge defeat, and so seldom suffers itself to be daunted, that 
it slurs over misfortune, and, if substance fails, informs the present 
just as well with phantoms. She had something to use up every 
hour, and sat purring over her small duties a happier woman, on 
the whole, than many for whom fate has smoothed a velvet way. 
She had a the ulty of living in yesterday as well as in to-morrow, so 
that her year and a day of Dliss, as you might say, spread itself 
over all these barren hours, in crossing which she had lost, trait by 
trait, line by line, the youth and comeliness which once had seemed 
to be merely the expression of her soul; but her soul was all as 
beautiful to-day. It had indeed the ripened bloom of the pertect 
fruit upon it; yet, face and figure, she was old and hideous. She 
amused herself with little dramas of her emotions—the sail, that 
seemed a rising mist, that crept nearer, yet gray as a ghost, that 
ruffled its whiteness and swelled out broad and full upon the gale, 
in her fancy of the moment, lifted all its towers of linen over him ; 
he stood upon the deck beneath; he was watching every landmark ; 
his eyes danced as the low headlands heaved into light, as Pier 
Head light rose on the one hand and Bay Vue waded out with its 
lantern on the other, as they swept between the marshes, over 
the sand bars; his heart leaped at sight of the old fort and answered 
its guns with a throb; he’ grew impatient as they followed the 
channel in and out the hundred coves skirting the breakers ; he was 
longing for his mother, and she, oh she, for him! Now the 
anchors rattled in their chains, she could hear their very plunge 
beside the mooring—a moment, and he would be here—hark ! was 


that wheels—a step upon the path—oh, the same elastic spring in 
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it—a voice, how sweet, how deep—and then the arms about her 
neck, the warm, warm cheek to hers, their lips clinging together, 
and such glad rain of tears! Ah, it was all more real to Elisabetta, 
more real and precious, than many a person’s actual life is to that 
person who sees it drift by and never enters into its depths either 
of joy or sorrow. 

As time went by, Sebastian’s deserted toys and garments ceased 
to be a source of trouble to Elisabetta; they were her chief pleas- 
ures instead; many a morning did she spend before the chest of 
drawers that now contained them, taking out piece by piece, and 
filling every one with her memories; she even went back to the 
little baby clothes that she fashioned once with such doubt and 
such delight, now yellowing as they lay, and as she lifted them 
daintily the lace seemed to fall round plump and dimpled arms 
afresh, the soft skirts to cover pink and perfect feet, tiny rings of 
gold peeped out from the frostwork of the caps, blue eyes laughed 
up at her, and rosy lips pouted for kisses—she gave them, again 
and again, mother kisses, warm and tender, and lingering as if they 
sank into the sweet soft flesh that was so infinitely dearer than her 
own; after every such morning she seemed to have had him visibly 
and palpably, and she rocked away beside the Autumn fire or at the 
Summer sunset window, crooning happily to herself, as if her boy 
had been with her all day, and with so great a change upon her 
face that her little neighbor Bessie, looking up at her, wondered 
to see another woman there. 

Often in June mornings she was busy with a needle at her east- 
ern window; this window overlooked a garden, a demesne of flowers 
run to riot, crimson and blue, and gold and spotless white, that 
slanted down to a brook of amber waters and scattered foam, emp- 
tying into the broad blueness of the cove. It was an unkempt 
garden, the blossoms overilowing the beds, the vines entangling the 
paths; wistarias hung their purple clusters over fence and _ trellis, 
roses began to leave their hearts and blush across their sheaths, 
plats of dark violets started out of their heart-shaped leaves before 
one’s feet, white lilies stood up like rows of spirits with their gold 
harps in their hands, and wildernesses of nasturtiums, like fallen 
flame, ran down to quench their heat in the waters of the brook 
that delayed inshore with more quiet curves and pools to mingle its 
azure arrow heads and yellow cowlilies, and all its reeds and pur- 
ple flags with the flaunting scarlet of the poppy, and spires of blue- 
bells close at hand, Over all a sheeting sunshine lay, dewdrops 
sparkled, and honeysuckles and sweetbrier, fallen and climbing, 
and falling again, made the air heavy with fragrance. Her wealthy 
neighbor owned this garden, and planned and plotted for its wild- 
ness, so that, while nature seemed to have taken the place again 
to herself, it was he who had taken nature captive; but Elisabetta 
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owned it just as much, perhaps enjoyed it more, watched it bloom 
into color freshly every morning—when out of the darkness of night, 
daffodil or coreopsis first showed its gold, followed by white rose 
and whiter phlox, till, last of all, blue larkspur, harebells, and heaven 
were revealed ; so long as Summer lasted, the world was thus re- 
made each morning for Elisabetta. She peopled the place afresh 
whenever her neighbor’s daughter Bessie came tripping up the de- 
vious ways to her own window—for, instead of the gracious young 
maiden, two children were idling there in the delicious spot, tossing 
handfuls of flowers at one another, amid laughter that showered 
down like the blossom-petals, weaving crowns, wading the brook, 
sucking honey out of the nectaries—and one was Sebastian. Lessie 
could steal in and rummage the work-basket, and search into the 
nooks of the inlaid desk that Sebastian had sent home, unreproved 
at that time—{or work had fallen into the lap, and Elisabetta was 
busy with company that demanded eyes and hands and heart alike. 
But Bessie was her name-child, and had many a privilege, more- 
over, because of the chrism that perforce anointed Sebastian’s 
playmate, She was a charming morsel of beauty herself, as fresh 
and as wild as if she had grown out of the very garden, and just 
at that delightful age, when the world, veiled in dreams of romance, 
seems ready to open with a touch; so wayward as to be like astrain 
of music that hums all day in the ear with ineffable sweetness, but 
forever eludes the voice, and so lovely as to resemble nothing ma- 
terial so much as a bursting rose; her breath was the breath of the 
morning, her eyes those stars just melting back into the azure. 
Sometimes when Elisabetta was only incidentally thinking of Sebas- 
tian, she used to seat Bessie on her footstool and hold her two hands 
and gaze at her with pure pleasure. Bessie was welcome to search 
through the sandal-wood desk, for there were Sebastian’s letters, 
and there were not eyes enough to explore their pages, and testify 
to the skill and affection of the writer. Answering these letters 
was, aiter all, the great diversion of Elisabetta’s life; she prepared 
in her mind what she would say, for a week beforehand, she took 
the choicest sheet of her foreign paper, her finest pen, she invoked 
heaven’s blessing, and, day after day till the Indian mail closed, she 
wrote some lines that should let her son into her own life, and cause 
him to take her into his; her communion with him then was so pure 
and positive, that she took a comfort in the composition almost 
equal to daily companionship ; she could have repeated them every 
one by heart, just as certainly as she could have done those from 
him; she had come, more by their means than any other, to recog- 
nize that Sebastian was no longer now a boy, but a man—she the 
mother of a full-grown, bearded man! “and no more remembereth 
her pain, for joy that a man-child is born into the world ”—her lit- 


tle heart beat too high for her body, a color came upon her withered 
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cheek; she put on her lace cap, and would have Nora get out the 
best china for the tea table, and went down stairs upon her cane or Bes- 
sie’s arm as stately as she could hobble. I wonder what the sweet old 
soul would have thought if she could have looked into her boy’s 
real life, and seen some things whose remembrance might have called 
a color upon his tanned forehead for many a day, and have understood 
that he was not altogether supernal, but had, like all humanity, a 
mortal streak in him; but she never knew of such a possibility— 
her baby, her boy, had waxed into something like a strong-winged 
angel, and stood for that with her until the day she died. But, 
excepting this ideal of her son, she had oniy two things in her house 
on which to waste all her motherliness, old Fly, the faithless hound, 
and a crow that had never uttered a syllable; for Elisabetta lived 
such a silent life that the crow had no chance for improvement, and 
Nora, while the black thing watched her with burning eyes, re- 
garded him with secret awe, and had few doubts as to his being in 
league with the devil. Elisabetta used to pause before his perch, 
however, and, when coaxing him with almonds, try to say the one 
word “mother,” that she might hear it repeated ; but then, as if it 
were too sacred to be trusted, or she feared the mockery it might 
make, or her voice was held by a reverential diffidence, the word 
always faltered on her lips, and somehow, never made more sound 
than a whisper. But the more faithless the hound, the more silent 
the crow, the more Elisabetta valued them; she recognized herself 
this yearning brooding quality of her heart, and conjectured that 
Elisabeth, the mother of John, patron saint and prototype of moth- 
ers, had her in peculiar care. She was grateful in those days for 
slender mercies—the poor little hunch-backed woman. 

The only seasons that Elizabetta failed to fill with enjoyment in 


this child of hers was when stretched upon her bed ina fever of 


pain, when the weight of her curved spine, pressing on ganglions 
of sore nerves, made her scream and hold her breath and bury her 
face in her pillow, while she cried it through and through with mis- 
ery and longing for Sebastian; her spirit yearned for him then, her 
arms ached for him, it seemed to her that he could destroy her sut- 
fering, that his touch would soothe these stabs to stupor—when he 
was still young the thought was if she could but nestle her face to 
his little warm cheek on the pillow, sleep would come; and, after- 
ward, she said that he would take her in his arms now, she was so 
small, and he a man so tall and grand, and carry her up and down 
the room, he would lift her out and bear her through the garden 
walks, or drive her in a coach along the sea wall for a breath of the 
reviving east wind; the sight, the sound, the touch of him, if she 
must bear agony, would make that agony endurable. Sometimes, 
but that was seldom, she reached a rapt condition, in’ whose 
religious ecstacy she supported every pang without a murmur, and 
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even with rejoicing, remembering who had suffered worse afflic- 
tions, and praising God that she might share them; but oftenest 
the woman overcame the saint, and she writhed with her pain, and 
wept for her son. 

It had been one of Elisabetta’s troubles after Sebastian’s depar- 
ture, that then she could do nothing more for her child ; she could make 
him nothing to wear in that climate ; she had no means to buy him 
costly presents, had his uncle, in giving everything himself, left 
her any room; she darned the small socks that he had left, toéd 
off the worn mittens freshly, though the holes had been precious, 
and laid them all away. Her annuity sufficed to keep her from 
want, to pay her doctor’s bills and Nora’s, and the taxes of her 
pew, leaving her a trifle for charity. On this trifle she never 
impinged; she would have given up her pew scarcely sooner than 
her life, so fondly did she count upon the day when she should pass 
up the broad aisie on her son’s arm, in the face of all the gazing 
congregation, She never thought of the figure she would make, so 
much was she admiring with the admiring congregation. There was, 
then, nothing in which she could retrench, and could she retrench, 
there was equally nothing that she could do with her savings for 
Sebastian, But at last, one Sunday, as she put off the stiff silk, 
tolded away in silver paper and camphor wood the Indian shawl, 
and, after feasting her eyes on the lace inside her ancient bonnet, 
consigned that too to the charge of lock and key—vanities, she 
knew, and one of her crosses that she could never quite withstand 
the temptation of enjoying them even on aSunday ; after this was 
done, and she sat in her clean cap and apron, with her spectacles 
upon her nose, and her Bible in her lap, there came to her an idea, like 
an inspiration, she said, in whose contemplation she experienced 
more satisfaction than in anything that had happened since her boy 
went away to be aman, She took no butter on her roll that night, 
and no sugar in her tea, and told Nora that a second drawing of 
the teapot without any fresh leaves, would do for the next morn- 
ing—only Nora laughed her to scorn, and prepared her breakfast 
as usual, Nora loved the little woman with all her big heart; 
she had opened the door to her when she came home on her wed- 
ding day, in herarms had Sebastian first been placed, she had been 
Klisabetta’s servant and her friend through joy and through sorrow ; 
but, for all that, she was in her own line as great a tyrant as a 
prime minister, and constantly made it a source of congratulation 
to herself that, unlike the maid who had the poor old widow Gray 
in charge, she did not give her mistress her tea at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and, tucking her up in bed with the first star, be oft 
herself on an evening gossip. So, when Nora on Saturday night 
found the pat of butter of the same size as on the previous Sanday 


evening, and the bowl of sugar at the same level, she began to com- 
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prehend the situation, sweetened the tea, and spread the bread for 
her mistress with her own hands, and then gave her a piece of her 
mind as to the sinfulness of playing with her health for the sake of 
a few coppers, and assuring her it was what she never expected 
from the likes of her! Elisabetta cried a little, but where was the 
use, when Nora was inexorable? So she lost no time in casting 
about her for some other method of effecting her designs; yet 
where was the use again? She never bought herself anything, so 
she could not save there, and Nora would not let her hurt her eyes 
sitting in the dark to spare candles. But Providence helps those 
that help themselves, and one day she sallied out to the shops when 
Nora was off guard, and came home with her arms full of split 
zephyr and crochet needles, and directions for shells and scallops, 
and busied herself, till hands and brain and back ached alike, over 
fancy articles in German wools, for which the shopmen paid her a 
pittance of a price. It cost her an effort to ask for the work, she 
had a world of pride, and felt that she brought some degra- 
dation to all the dead and gone dust, to her husband, to her child, 
in taking pay for handiwork. So, to make a just equipoise in the 
matter, she had soup in the old silver punch bowl at dinner, and 
lifted a cover chased with armorial bearings from the rye pudding 
which she ate off a china plate worth ten times its weight in 
gold. Nora could not gainsay this new arrangement, for she never 
knew exactly but that this work was a gift for some friend, nor 
could she exactly tell when one piece was finished and another was 
begun; she remonstrated, indeed, against the continued employ- 
ment, but here Elisabetta was firm, and when Nora declared that 
if she made herself sick with her folderols she might get a nurse 
where she could, she put her work away, and rose after Nora was 
too deeply asleep to dream, that she might finish it. She worked 
as constantly as people work for bread; she was interrupted by 
illness, by rheumatic joints, by fingers too much drawn up to handle 
the needle; it took three years before she counted a hundred dol- 
lars for her wages—all was laid by in silver pieces that, to her 
eyes, seemed to cast a glory around the room, At length, when 
another year was numbered, she carried back the last bit to the 
shopman, put away her crochet needle, and took her bag of dollars 
to the bank herself that she might draw a cheque for their amount 
in form. Some weeks afterward, there hung upon the chief side of 
her parlor wall a proclamation engraved and illuminated with cop- 
per-plate and black letter and flourishes, a wonder of parchment, 
printing press, and penmanship, framed in an elaborate carving of 
thorns and thistles. This parchment had cost her the hundred 
silver dollars ; the frame had cost her nearly half as much again; 
it was the certificate of a life membership for her son Sebastian, in 
the Foreign Missionary Society. A cartoon of Raphael’s, filling 
5 
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the whole side of her house, would not have afforded Elisabetta a 
tithe of the rapture that this sheet of parchment gave her. She 
used to goin and survey it as if it,were the certificate, too, of 
Sebastian’s right to Heaven, as if it were his painted portrait, as it 
it were himself. She kept the shades down in that room, lest it 
should fade or tarnish, but now and then she drew them up and 
threw open the blinds, and let a dash of sunshine fall across it, and 
sat down before it as if her perfect work were done. 

All that was in the early years; since then three times their num- 
ber had slipped by, and still Elisabetta sat alone, with Nora in the 
next room, and the crow and the hound on either side. So quiet 
had these years all been, so even their flow, so filled—save for 
seasons of sickness—with placid satisfaction or scarcely less placid 
yearning, that one might be forgiven for doubting if any radical 
change that broke up all their current would be truly welcome. 
But only those might doubt who did not know Elisabetta. Not 
welcome her son’s return? Not rejoice over Heaven ? 

And now the long score of absence was drawing to its close, the 
year was dying with it, and Sebastian was coming home. It was 
August when she opened the letter. Ile would be with her, it said, 
before the New Year. He was already then upon his homeward 
path. Elisabetta’s prayers for his safety flocked up to heaven so 
that they might have darkened the way; she had found something 
to do for her child. Still, if the truth must be told, the prayers 
were, more than otherwise, a measure of precaution, a sacrifice to 
unpropitious fortunes. She had a certain sort of assurance that he 
would be wafted with fair gales to her door. After depriving her 
of him for twenty years, she felt, perhaps, as if Heaven owed her 
that much; sometimes, though, she remembered herself and trem- 
bled lest she should be found like those people of antiquity who 
were blasted as they became impious over their successes and detied 
the gods. But, for all that, never a happier woman walked than 
this little woman hobbled; she was ecstacised, the world was a 
reservoir of joy from which she drew exhaustlessly ; she shed her 
wealth of content on all around—on Nora, on old Fly, on Bessie, 
and the bird. Now, she told herself, the good ship Falconer was 
speeding down the Indian seas, She pictured its passage day by 
day through splendid waters under splended skies, as if traversing 
the liquid heart of some enormous sun-smitten jewel, speeding, 
speeding, whether Elisabetta walked, or sat, or slept—always hurry- 
ing toward her, always the great swans of the sails curving out 
their snowy bosoms on the breeze, always the sea ploughed into 
foam before the bows, yielding a dazzling furrow as the buoyant 
thing careered away. She put herself to sleep at night fancying 
the edges of low, palm-plumed islands which perchance it skirted ; 
she rose in the dead of the dark to look up at the soft skies hazed 
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with Summer stars, and seemed to see, instead, the shadow of purple 

heavens under which it sailed—great heavens that soared to dark 
and deep infinitude with flashing of a million diamond dew-drops 
on their mighty wings. Now, she said, the Falconer doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope—and with every morning Elisabetta herself 
doubled it, too. 

When at last Elisabetta felt certain that the Falconer was shoot- 
ing up the Atlantic, every day nearer and nearer, you would have 
said her body coull no longer contain her spirit, so did that spirit 
spring and leap like a fountain sending up shafts of bubbles in the 
sun. She could not dance about the house, but she limped about 
it restlessly, setting it to rights where it had never been at wrongs, 
and giving it a thorough burnishing so long beforehand that it had 
to be burnished all over again. She nearly killed the crow with 
loaf-sugar, and the hound with cream; she felt that their measure 
was doled out so stintingly since they had no son Sebastian coming 
home, and she so wanted everything to be as happy as herself. 
She would just as nearly have killed Bessie with the maps on which 
the paths of Indian ships were traced, had net Bessie felt a bashful 
pleasure in the things almost equal to Elisabetta’s own. Nearer, 
every day nearer; so much less of the round side of the world be- 
tween them, so much less of the long stretch of still air—nearer, 
every day nearer—she dared not believe it. Then, as if, in expect- 
ing the man, she vaguely felt herself doing injustice to the child 
whose childhood she had lost, his shadow again filled every nook 
of the house. When the onell of afternoon smoke fell on the air, 
and, under a blushing sunset, the boys went driving the cattle home, 
she looked among those boys for him, she was perpetually, seeing 
him coming in and throwing down his cap, swinging on the gate 
with his gingersnap in hand, rocking on the shallpw shore of the 
cove with little Bessie in the float. She forgot, indeed, for a while, 
that Sebastian was a man—forgot that Bessie was a woman of 
nore than twenty Summers. It had been a plan of hers that 
they should marry one another. It had occurred to her that he 
could never fail to come home with all this bloom and beauty wait- 
ing to be his wife, as long before he went they had promised; but 
just now she could remember nothing but two children, in the 
flush of tender years, tirelessly playing together; when the soft 
Indian Summer breeze dallied by her it seemed her boy’s sweet 
breath upon her cheek ; when the later Autumn wind rustled among 
the crisp and fallen leaves, she believed she heard his footsteps 
scuffling through the garden paths; sometimes, across her dreams, 
the lapping of the tide before her door-stone seemed the deep re- 
freshing breath that she used to listen for when breathed from his 
tiny bed. She plotted to tell him how that tiny bed belonged to a 
little boy that she had lost, and how he would tell her that she had 
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lost him only to find him doubly, to find him dearer, and loving her 
as no boy could; and he should take her in his arms and kiss her 
when he said it. She walked along the beach, but she never saw 
the breakers; gossips dropped in for quiet chat, but she never 
knew what they talked about; she went to church, but she heard 
no sermon. The burden of her bearing was her boy, day and 
night; no thought, no action, but her boy. So blithe was she, that 
she was a pleasure to people; they shared the satisfaction with her 
as if by an enchantment, and all the eyes of al the houses along 
the old sea-wall were wide and watchful Christmas week, and look- 
ing for the good ship Falconer. 

The cracked earth had longed for snow to cover it, but none had 
come until this week; when the sky began to veil itself and a hesi- 
tating shower of flakes fell downward, paused and fell again, then 
seemed to think the sky a better lodgment after all, and clung mid- 
way between heaven and earth, till all the still air was frozen. 
With that a low wind soughed up out of the eastern ocean, a portent- 
ous kind of wind that the waves of the broad bay recognized and 
grew white before, that came in long and longer sobs, tore through 
the black sky, by nightfall, and drove the snow before it in blind- 
ing gusts and falls, and slapped the icy sea-foam against Elisabetta’s 
windows. Elisabetta never heeded it. Sometimes, when the Fal- 
coner was es far away as Africa, and a Summer storm had shivered 
through the sky, she had waked and quaked all night with fear and 
tribulation, but here when it might be that not a hundred miles of 
angry water rushed between the Faleoner and its destruction, she 
felt positive that Sebastian would never have taken passage with a 
ship-master who had not sagacity enough to keep off the coast in 
any such stress as this; and so she hummed above her work, and 
at ten o’clock went up stairs, said her prayer for her boy, and, 
despite the hurly-burly of sleet and wind and sea, slept all night 
like a baby. 

There was not much snow on the ground next morning, after all, 
Elisabetta thought on looking out; not so much of a storm as Nora 
would have had it, though the sleet still fled before the wind, and 
the angry sea boiled white. She-came down to breakfast, Nora de- 
clared, as composed as a clock. It was the day of Christmas Eve. 
“] think [ will see if everything is right in the pantry,” said Elisa- 
betta. “I don’t know how it is—I am sure the Falconer will never 
think of making harbor in such falling weather—but something 
tells me—yes, something tells me, that I shall see my boy to-night.” 

“ An’ its a carpse ye’d be looking at, if ye did,” cried Nora when 
the door had closed behind her mistress, “ Falling weather be- 
dad! an’ it a fall that the cats thimselves is buried under.” And 
if it had not been for the sake of viewing the pantry’s contents 
with an appreciator, Nora would have been cross enough the rest 
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of the day to have given her mistress something else to think about. 
As it was, following her, and beholding the look of complete grati- 
fication with which Elisabetta was regarding the crisply-roasted 
ducks, she forgave the want of werry concerning the storm, and 
returned to her pristine good nature. “Shure they looks like the 
angels in heaven,” she said. “They’re that beautiful with the 
brown breasts of them. An’ whin the young master sets his fork 
intil the juicy sides forninst ye—d’ye be after minding, m’am, that 
its in that same spot there he’ll be putting the fork of him? Dade, 
I’m as big a fool as herself!” she added, under her voice and her 
apron. 

But though Nora’s tears spurted through her fingers at sight of 
all the preparation for the feast, Elisabetta surveyed everything 
with the same calmness as if Sebastian came home every day to 
dinner ; the crimson and white mosaic of the tarts, the vast pudding, 
into which such strata of citron and plums had been stirred that 
each raisin stood up like a separate nightmare, the crystal-clear ap- 
ple juice that filled the plate round the turnover that had the word 
“Sebastian” pricked upon its cover, the luscious whips, and all 
manner of toothsome nicknacks ; the whole array flanked with such 
jars of sweetmeat, strawberry, quinces, and damson, such store of 
chutney, curry, and all Indian sauces, such white bread, and such 
black cake, that the house seemed garrisoned against starvation, 
but given over to indigestion, fora month. Then Elisabetta brushed 
her hand across the window-pane, and was sorry, as she saw the 
thick air, that Maggie Shagreugh could not come for her chicken 
to-day, nor Katy for her mince pie, and then she went up stairs to 
see, as if she had not seen a hundred times before, if Sebastian’s 
room was all as it should be. Nor was anything wanting there ; 
the best chamber had been appointed, the bed, the curtains, 
the toilet covers, were white as the storm without; Nora must 
light the fire now, that the chill might utterly disappear. The 
drawerful of woollen socks, which she had knit for him was right, 
but she sorted them anew; she changed the towels just for the 
sake of changing them; then she went and filled the vases with 
flowers from the stand in the sitting-room window that were accus- 
tomed to drink the sun from morning to night, blood-red calceola- 
rias, snowy chrysanthemums, golden hyacinths, some violets, a rose— 
the room was sweeter than a garden—and then she sat down and 
enjoyed it fora while. By that, it was dinner time for Elisabetta, 
and after dinner, a sleep and a dream before the fire. 

It was close on the swift-footed twilight when Elisabetta woke. 
Her first step was to the window, and still the tempest was tearing 
on. She shivered: in a little draught, but would not say, even to 
herself, that there had been no such storm along these shores in all 
the years that she could recollect. You could not see a rod before 
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you for the whirling whiteness. Suddenly a rosy flash shot through 
all the driving atmosphere, illumined the snow flakes till they glis- 
tened like dancing sparks of fire, and spread a lane of glory across 
the waters of the bay, and far, far out at sea, Elisabetta followed 
it with her glad eyes, and then she saw, or fancied that she saw— 
sight never could have reached so far—a sail on which the bright- 
ness smote—a white, white sail, a glittering peak of mast. She 
never questioned whether at such time a ship would be scudding 
under bare poles, riding out the gale in the face of the wind, or 
bearing down full-bosomed on her death ; she never thought of can- 
vas torn to ribbons by the teeth of the raging east, of any doomed 
apparition; it was enough for her that she had seen a sail; whose 
sail but the Falconer’s? Her boy would be here, then, to-night— 
only to-night! she had known it all along. Ilow he was to com- 
pass it, she never asked—that was Sebastian’s business: he knew 
his own affairs. But as instantly as it came, the splendor of sunset 
was gone ; and then the Christmas bells began to ring. They rang 
an hour; she listened to them with stretched ears; they were 
used to strike upon the tingling air so keen and vibrant that the 
kindling stars seemed to be the sparks their contact struck; but, 
listen as she might to-night, the wind carried all their tones 
the other way—there came only a muffled sound of funeral feet, a 
jangle, a breath of music suffocating in the snow; but by and by 
when it was time that they were done ringing out their heraldry of 
Christmas cheer to all the uproarious heavens, the deeper sound that 
had mingled with them still pealed on—a low boom of a bell, a 
single tone, full of foreboding and fate—so the great ship’s bell of 
some mighty Indianman, fixed fast upon the breakers and rolling 
with the onslaught of the serried waves, might have tolled and 
tolled the knell of all the souls on board, 

Elisabetta would not have tea brought in; so Nora had only 
drawn the curtains and brightened the fire, and then together they 
had taken out a stocking from a nook of the closet, and had gone up 
stairs and hung it from the lofty bed-post in Sebastian’s room; that 
it was Sebastian’s, no need to say; in the toe, fine lawn hand- 
kerchiefs, a wrought cigar-case, watch-guards and invisibles, but, 
further up, the once-coveted turnover and bunch of Spanish grapes, 
and then a tiny toy violin,a long penny trumpet, a sugar dove, and 
a fluffy rabbit, a six-penny box of paints, and a little jointed doll 
reaching her arms over the top, like a preacher from the pulpit, 
haranguing on vanities; they laughed gleefully over their jest; 
they talked to each other about his waking in the night and his 
eye happening on its dim outline in the snow-lighted air, how he 
would reach forward, forgetfully and half bewilderedly, as if he 
had grown back to be a child again, and feel with one hand all 
down its length, and then relapse into sleep; and how by the 
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early morning he would stir them with loud accordant blasts upon 
the tin trumpet and the violin; when they turned away they had 
enjoyed their little drama as if it had been an actual occurrence. 

As Elisabetta crossed the room to descend, she paused, by 
heaven knows what fatality, to arrange a toilet-cover, and as she 
did so, she stared full at herself in the mirror—a thing she had not 
done before for years—on Sundays a single sidelong glance had 
been more than enough for her. She, had been thinking of Sebas- 
tian as her boy, naturally enough ; then, incidentally, of herself as 
his fair young, brown-eyed mother. The rising of that aged, 
wrinkled, fanged and grizzly hag in the glass before her struck 
her sucha blow as Death himself, rising in skeleton guise, with 
hour-glass and scythe, might have given. She leaned her two 
hands on the table and stared till every one of the hateful linea- 
ments was cut in upon her, She went down stairs with her hands 
upon her heart, which had been beating so fiercely all day with the 
wildness of expectation. 

Elisabetta sat down before the fire, and wished that Bessie were 
there with her caresses, to assure her she was not so detestable ; and 
then she mocked herself for desiring all that brilliance to be the 
foil of her withered yellowness. She suddenly asked herself 
what had become of the pale-faced woman, who once had a lover, 
and whose beautiful brown hair had fallen forward and veiled her 
child’s face on the day when his uncle came for him—so unselfish, 
she had forgotten her, her whole life had been love for others; the 
tears fell fast now as she bemoaned her. And Sebastian to come 
home to such a thing as this for his mother; he fresh from that 
enchanted land beyond the sea; his heart full of hope; his eyes of 
beauty, to be blasted with such a sight as she! That malevolent 
and disgustful face—look which way she would, she seemed to see 
itnow. Ah! what an awakening to him. He never got that pic- 
ture. What a pang for him! She wished the sea were running over 
her head—the ice-cold, cruel sea, that was roaring so like a beast 
for its prey. She went and pulled aside the curtain and looked 
out—a white wilderness of tempest swept by the black pane. What 
ailed all the lights to-night? Where was Pier Head light that she 
was wont to see laying its beams upon the water? Where the light 
of the Race, that wheeled from dark to dawn on its way, a star of 
many colors? Where were the white channel lights ? Where the 
great golden sheet of the Bay Vue light? Had the thick and 
deathly weather drowned them all? She dropped the curtain, 
caught another glimpse of herself in the darkened window-glass as 
she did so,and returned to her chair and to the train of mildew-like 
thought. Could Sebastian love such an object, she asked, its fearful 
head coming out of the breast ? Could he care for her with any feel- 
ing but compassion? Would he not loathe her before he could know 
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and understand that there was any good and tender worth beneath 
that horrid mask with its dewlap of a chin? It seemed to Elisa- 
betta that then, indeed, she had lost her child. She was suffering 
keener agony than she had known in all those twenty years; her 
throat ached with the emotion ; there were pains in her heart as if 
a hand were tightening and tightening round it. She had a mis- 
trust, as much more terrible than that of the mother who, having 
surrendered her little child to the grave, fears lest the shining 
spirit it becomes under all the influences of heaven shall fail to 
take her for its own again, when, smirched with earth-soi] and 
travel-stains, she once more stands before it, as the body is grosser 
than the soul. Oh, all this comfortable love that she had longed 
for, this support of her decaying years, had suddenly slipped away, 
and she tottered for some stay. Her eyes fell on the beautiful boy’s 
picture hanging high before her, with the firelight playing over it 
till it seemed as if curls stirred, lips trembled, eyes sparkled, smiles 
shifted on the canvas, and then came to her the injustice that she 
did her child. Had he no remembrance, no faith, could he have 
failed to learn her loving heart when every week such a transcript 
of it had always lain before him? If she wore the disguise of a 
devil, through it ali would he not know his mother? Her heart 
beat up and stifled her with thick, unwonted breathings, thus sud- 
denly she was so sure he would! Could he be any other now than 
the little child that first learned the meaning of life from her eyes ? 
Ah, what a darling he was! Who had ever such a laugh—how it 
began with a dimple, and rippled and rippled till the whole face 
broke up in glee! those eyes—they held Heaven! that fragrant, 
downy cheek of his—if she could bury her mouth there now with 
a thousand kisses! Never had mother such a child. Sometimes 
when he used to dance on her lap she had trembled and caught him 
to her bosom, fearing and fancying lest he should put forth wings 
aud fly away like an angel. All at once, as the thoughts thronged 
over her in a fever, she essayed to turn at a noise. Had some one 
spoken ? had the crow moved upon the perch and uttered the sound 
that she had never dared to teach him? had some one called her— 
Mother ? 

At that same moment there fell upon the turmoil and riot of the 
storm something like a blow commanding it to stillness. A dull, 
damp thud. <A ship among the breakers, her gun bellowing for aid 
and bursting as it gave mouth. Every form in every house along 
the old sea-wall had started to its feet—every form but one. The 
jetty, the causeway, the beach, were lined with men and women 
struggling against the weather, and shouting to one another, amid 
the deafening fury of the night, in mighty voices that the mightier 
wind forced down their throats again, But Elisabetta had not 
stirred. They could guess the hulk impaled on the goring rocks 
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just as she had dragged her anchors and drifted broadside on with 
the wind and tide; they could divine a single and broken mast re- 
maining, raking the horizon, rising with the long roll of the ocean 
as it thundered in upon her, and settling down again, everywhere 
packs of black, clamoring wave s leaping upon her and over her, 
each bearing away new fragments, and all shaken by great shocks 
of sea that feathered her with foam. They saw dark objects cling- 
ing to the rigging; they heard a cry that rose above the scream of 
the elements, that rode upon the incoming of the wind and chilled 
the blood with terror. And then there was nothing more to see, 
save a league of rushing froth and blackness, and here and there, 
it might be, the head of a swimmer battling for the beach. 

Was he battling, this nearest one of all? or were the waves toss- 
ing him in on their shoulders, lightly and swiftly, and with the feet 
to shore? Why did that wall of emerald rear and pause, then 
slowly curl along its length into a crest of silver and shoot up the 
soft sand of Elisabetta’s cove as sweetly as if urged only by the 
rising tide? When it crept whisperingly down again it had left a 
lifeless shape upon the beach, face upward to the night; and the 
people flocking round it, who had learned the lines of all his like- 
nesses by heart, knew it for Sebastian, 

They lifted the man, drowned and dead, and carried him gently 
to his mother’s house, which he might enter once again, a guest for 
so short a time. Elisabetta never noted their coming. She did not 
see the lanterns nor hear the voices. She was entertaining that 
presence that comes to none but once; and when they paused, and 
Bessie, whom they had summoned, with her yellow locks clustered 
wetly round her blanched face, went in before, she found Elisa- 
betta sitting no more alone, but gone to join her son. 

You think the story asad one? A death’s head carried round 
the feast to admonish the revellers? That is because, rather than 
God’s best blessing, you hold as a dark evil the boon of death; 
because you do not hail the hand th: it, out of a cloud, opens the 
door into a condition of which this life is but the shadow ; because 
you believe in your eyes which shall one day be dust in their 
sockets, and do not feel and know that unsubstantial sphere to be 
a more real one than this dissolving planet; because the crude de- 
lights of this radimentary being seem to you sweeter than all the 
hopes of eternity. You forget that now Elisabetta has her son, 
secure, inseparable, and heart to heart; that now the marred and 
miserable flesh has fallen away, and pure, and fresh, and free, ex- 
panding like a flower in full and fuller beauty under the delicate air 
of that new life, she leads on her child, through atmospheres of 
warmth, and love, and bliss, into the heart of that heaven where 
there is no more sea. ; 
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( NE of the most noticeable features of the present time is the 

interest manifested in historical investigation. For many 
years the historical societies of New York City and New England 
stood alone in this work. Within the past few years, however, 
societies of a similar nature have sprung up in different sections of 
the country, which, by their rivalry, have greatly stimulated a 
taste among Americans for historical research. Nearly every State 
now has‘a society devoted especially to putting into durable form 
for posterity its history, and many counties have, likewise, organi- 
zations for preserving loeal history, which turn their knowledge 
over to the larger societies of the States. The formation of these 
societies has already produced valuable results, chief among which 
is the exploding of no small number of statements that have hitherto 
been regarded as verities in history. Jane McCrea, dressed for her 
wedding, no longer receives the tomahawk in her brain while on 
her way to her lover—although the picture of the scene will doubt- 
less for a long while to come be repeated in children’s pictorial 
reading books. The romance which Captain John Smith tells of 
having his brains saved by Pocahontas, and which every one used 
to read and take for gospel, comes, at least, very near to being dis- 
pelled in a clear and apparently exhaustive statement in the “ North 
American” for January, 1867. Nor does this stop here. If the 
vase is made out, and Smith’s mendacity is proved, much of the 
varly history of Virginia will have to be revised. And yet his 
story, with nothing to sustain it, and a strong negative evidence 
against it, has maintained its place in history for more than two 
centuries, and would, perhaps, still do so for many years to come 
but for the recent development of a taste for historical investiga- 
tion. The statement of Mr. Irving that the Hessians bore the 
brunt of the battles of Stillwater and Saratoga is shown to be 
erroneous by several journals of German officers recently published. 
Only one Hessian regiment was in those battles (the rest were in 
Long Island and inthe Southern department), and that one bore no 
part whatever in the action, the Brunswickers alone participating. 
Nor is it Americans only who have had their pet traditions rudely 
dispelled. European countries are beginning to have a similar ex- 
perience. Robin Hood and Will Scarlet turn out to be but a 
coup ile of ragged, sorry knaves. William Tell, driven by persever- 
ing historical investigators from Switzerland further and further 
north, finally disappears in a rude Norse legend dating many 
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centuries back. The romantic story of the Maid of Orleans has, 
also, recently been tampered with; and, notwithstanding a late 
history of the ill-tated girl, two or three learned French antiquaries 
have become convinced that the burning at the stake is a myth, 
and that the maiden, rescued at the stake, became a wife and 
mother, and that some of her descendants are now living in the 
south of France. 

There has recently appeared in Germany a history of the “ Ger- 
man Auxiliary Forces in the war of North American Independence,” 
which illustrates this characteristic of the present age in a remark- 
able manner, This work, which is made up of some sixty hitherto 
unpublished manuscript journals and orderly-books written during 
the Revolution by Brunswick and Tlessian officers, who served 
here during that time, throws a flood of light upon the period of 
our national history to which they refer, and especially upon the 
campaign of General Burgoyne. And while the evidence there 
presented dissipates, in a great measure, the halo which remoteness 
has thrown around the great generals of that period—blinding us 
to their deficiences—yet the errors that have hitherto obtained con- 
cerning that campaign are of such a serious nature as to justify an 
attempt to place before American readers the plain truth in relation 
to an event which, in its results, was the most important of any in 
our Revolutionary annals. 

The campaign of General Burgoyne is to be ascribed more to his 
own blunders and incompetency than to any special military skill 
on the part of his conquerors. Up to the time that, having forced 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, he took possession of Skeensborough 
(Whitehall) all had gone well. From that point, however, his for- 
tunes began to wane. His true course would have been to return 
to Ticonderoga, and thence down Lake George to the fort of that 
name, whence there was a direct road to Fort Edward, instead of 
which he determined to push on to Fort Ann and Fort Edward 
over roads that were blocked up by the enemy—a course which 
gave Schuyler ample time to gather the yeomanry together and 
effectually oppose his progress. Nor was this all. On his arrival at 
Fort Ann, instead of advancing at once upon Fort Edward, and: 
thence to Albany before Schuyler had time to concentrate his forces 
in his front, he sent a detachment of Brunswickers, under Colonel 
Baum, to Bennington to surprise and capture some stores which he 
had heard were at that place. General Riedesel, who commanded 
the German allies, was totally opposed to this diversion, but being 
overruled, he proposed that Baum should march in the rear of the 
enemy, by way of Castleton, toward the Connecticut river. Had 
this plan been adopted, the probability is that the Americans would 
not have had time to prevent Baum from falling unawares upon 
their rear. Burgoyne, however, against the advice of Riedesel and 
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Philips, insisted obstinately on his plan, which was that Baum 
should cross the Battenkill opposite Saratoga, move down the Con- 
necticut River in a direct line to Bennington, destroy the magazine 
at that place, and mount the Brunswick dragoons, who were des- 
ignated to form part of the expedition. In this latter order a fatal 
blunder was committed, by employing troops the most awkward 
and heavy in an enterprise where everything depended on the 
greatest celerity of movement—while the rangers, who were lightly 
equipped, were left behind! 

Let us look for a moment at a fully-equipped Brunswick dra- 
goon as he appeared at this time. He wore high and heavy jack- 
boots, with large, long spurs, stout and stiff leather breeches, gaunt- 
lets reaching high up upon his arms, and a hat with a huge tuft of 
ornamental feathers, On his stde he trailed a tremendous broad- 
sword ; a short but clumsy carbine was slung over his shoulder ; 
and down his back, like a Chinese mandarin’s, dangled a long queue. 
Such were the troops sent out by the British general.on a service 
requiring the lightest of light skirmishers! The latter, however, 
did not err from ignorance. From the commencement of the 
campaign, the English officers had ridiculed these unwieldy troop- 
ers, who strolled about the camp with their heavy sabres dragging 
on the ground, saying (which was a fact) that the hat and sword 
of one of them were as heavy as the whole of an English private’s 
equipment. But, as if this was not sufficient, these light dragoons 
were still further cumbered by being obliged to carry flour and 
drive a herd of cattle before them for their maintenance on the way. 

The resalt is easily foreseen, By a rapid movement of the 
Americans, Baum was cut off from his English allies, who fled and 
left him to fight alone with his awkwardly-equipped squad an 
enemy far superior in numbers. After maintaining his ground for 
more than two hours, his ammunition gave out, and, being wounded 
in the abdomen by a bullet, he was forced to surrender, having lost 
in killed three hundred and sixty men out of four hundred. Yet, 
even with all these disadvantages, it is doubtful upon whose banners 
victory would have perched, had not Burgoyne, though having 
ample time, failed to support Baum by keeping Breyman’s division 
too far behind. In justice to the British general, however, it should 
be stated that he was fair enough to acknowledge the bravery of 
the Germans in an order from headquarters on the 16th of August. 

With the failure of this expedition the first lightning flashed 
from Burgoyne’s hitherto serene sky. The soldiers, as well as 
their officers, had set out on this campaign with cheerful hearts, 
for, the campaign successfully brought to a close, all must end in 
the triumph of the royal arms. “ Britons never go back,” Bur- 
goyne exultantly had said as the flotilla passed down Lake Cham- 
plain. Now, however, the Indians deserted by scores, and an 
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almost general consternation and languor took the place of the 
previous confidence and buoyancy. 

Beyond Fort Edward the country was more thickly peopled with 
German, Dutch and English settlers. The latter, pretending to be 
good Royalists, were allowed by Burgoyne, against the strong 
representations of his officers, not only to carry their arms, hitherto, 
but to stroll about the camp at their leisure and without any 
restraint. “ These men, however,” says Riedesel’s journal, “ were 
all but Royalists. They consequently improved the opportunity to 
gain intelligence of all the occurrences in the army by appearances, 
and they forthwith communicated to the commanders of the 
enemy’s forces that which they had seen and heard.” Having 
finally crossed the Hudson, those of the German dragoons that 
were left were horsed. Their number had now dwindled to twenty, 
and this number constituted the entire cavalry force of the invading 
army. 

Having chosen Schuyler’s house for his headquarters, Burgoyne, 
on the 15th of September, gave the order to advance in search of 
the enemy, supposed to be somewhere in the forest ; for, strange as 
it appears, that general had no knowledge of the enemy’s position, 
nor had he taken any pains to inform himself upon this vital point. 
The army, in gala dress, with its left wing resting on the Hudson, 
set off on its march with drums beating, colors flying, and their arms 
glistening in the sunshine of that:lovely Autumn day. “It was a 
superb military spectacie,” says an eye-witness, “reminding one of 
a grand parade in the midst of peace.” They pitched their camp 
that night at Sword’s house. On the following morning the ene- 
my’s drums were heard calling the men to arms; but, although in 
such close proximity, the invading army knew not whence the 
sounds came, nor in what strength he was posted. Indeed, it does 
not seem that up to this time Burgoyne had sent off patrols or 
scouting parties to discover the situstion of the enemy. Now, how- 
ever, he mounted his horse to attend to it himself, taking with him 
a strong body guard, consisting of the four regiments of Specht 
and Ilesse-Hanau, with six heavy pieces of ordnance, and two 
hundred workmen to construct bridges and roads. This was the 
party with which he proposed “to scout, and, if occasion served ” 
—these were his words—* to attack the rebels on the spot.” This 
remarkable scouting party moved with svch celerity as to accom- 
plish two and a half miles the first day. 

The night of the 18th of September passed quietly. The patrols 
that had finally been sent out, returned without having seen any 
trace of the enemy. Indeed, it is a noteworthy fact, that through- 
out the entire campaign Burgoyne was never able to obtain the least 
knowledge eiiiier of the position of the Americans or of their 
movements; whereas, all of his own plans were publicly known 
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long before they were officially given out in orders. This is con- 
firmed by Mrs. General Riedesel in her valuable Letters from America. 
“T observe,” she writes at this time, “that the wives of the officers 
(British) are beforehand informed of all the military plans. Thus 
the Americans anticipate all our movements, and expect us wher- 
ever we arrive; and this, of course, injures our affairs.” Finally, 
a further advance was again ordered—an advance which prudence 
dictated should be made with the greatest caution. The army was 
now in the immediate vicinity of an alert and thoroughly aroused 
enemy, of whose strength they knew as little as of the country. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the army not only was divided into 
three columns, each marching several miles apart, but at ten o’clock 
in the morning, a cannon, fired as a signal for the advance, echoed 
through the still, green aisles of the primeval forest, informing the 
Americans of the position and the forward movement of the British. 
At length a sharp firing in the direction of the centre told the rear 
—delayed by a broken bridge—of the proximity of the enemy. 
After waiting for some time in vain for orders from his commander- 
in-chief, Riedesel ordered his men to push forward to the support of 
their comrades ; but they had scarcely advanced six hundred paces 
when another bridge must be repaired. Finally, having removed 
this obstacle and beaten a path through the dense underbrush, they 
arrived at a cleared height, and beheld their comrades below in an 
open plain, engaged in a close centest with the Americans, who 
were themselves :nostly concealed by a thick wood. The details of 
this action, known as the battle of Freeman’s Farm, need not here 
be recapitulated. It is sufficient for the present purpose to say, that 
when Kiedesel—whose timely arrival alone saved the army from a 
total rout—had for the moment repelled the Americans, and Fra- 
zer and Breyman were preparing to follow up the advantage, he was 
recalled by Burgoyne and reluctantly forced to retreat. General 
Schuyler, referring to this in his diary, says: “ Had it not been for 
this order of the British general, the Americans would have been— 
if not defeated—at least held in such check as to have made it a 
drawn battle, and an opportunity afforded the British to collect 
much provision, of which he stood sorely in need.” The British of- 
ficers also shared the same opinion. Frazer and Riedesel severely 
criticised the order, telling its author in plain terms, that “he did 
not understand how to avail himself of his advantages.” Nor was 
this feeling confined to the officers. The privates gave vent to their 
dissatisfaction against their general, in loud expressions of scorn as 
he rode down the line. This reaction was the more striking, because 
they had placed the utmost confidence in his capacity at the begin- 
ning of the expedition, They were, also, still more confirmed in 
their dislike, by the general belief that he was addicted to drinking. 
Neither does this seem to have been owing to an unwillingness to 
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fight, or a lack of esprit, for when, a few days subsequently, the 
men were reduced to one pound of meat, and the same allowance 
of bread per diem, “they put up,” says Riedesel, “ with this, as 
also with all the fatiguing labors, duties, and night watches, with 
the greatest patience and perseverance.” 

During the period of inaction which now intervened a part of 
Burgoyne’s army, says the private journal of one of his officers, was 
so near the Americans that “ we could hear his morning and evening 
guns, his drums, and other noises in his camp very distinctly ; but we 
knew not in the least where he stood, nor how he was posted, much 
less how strong he was.” “ Undoubtedly,” naively adds the journal, 
“a rare case in such a situation.” However, it was supposed that 
the right wing of the Americans was on the side toward the valley; 
but in order to settle this point, as well as to collect forage for 
which the army was reduced to great straits, a “reconnoissance in 
force” was determined on for the 7th of October. 

We pass over the details of this reconnoissance—which resulted 
in the death of Frazer and the complete defeat of the British—to 
the retreat that followed on the 8th, the same lack of judgment on 
the part of Burgoyne is apparent. Had that general, as Riedesel 
and Phillips advised, fallen immediately back across the Hudson, 
and taken up his former position behind the Battenkill, not only 
would his communications with Lake George and Canada have been 
restored, but he could, at his leisure, have awaited the movements of 
Clinton, Burgoyne, however, a little before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, gave the order to halt, greatly to the surprise of his 
whole army. “Every one,” says the journal of Riedesel, “ was, 
notwithstanding, then of the opinion that the army would make 
but a short stand, merely for the better concentration of the army, 
as all saw that haste was of the utmost necessity, if they would get 
out of the dangerous trap.” At this time the heights near Saratoga 
were not yet occupied by the Americans, and up to seven o’clock 
in the morning the retreating army might easily have reached that 
place, and thrown bridges across the Hudson, Burgoyne, however, 
thought otherwise, and, against every expectation, gave the sur- 
prising order that “ the army should bivouac in two lines and await 
the day.” Thus the precious moments, on which the fate of an 
army, if not of an empire, depended, were squandered, Mr, Ban- 
croft, seemingly with more charity toward the English commander 
than he has shown to several contemporaneous American generals, 
ascribes this delay to the fact that Burgoyne “ was still clogged 
with his artillery and baggage, and that the night was dark and 
the road weakened by rain.” But according to the universal testi- 
mony of all the manuscript journals extant, the road, which betore 
this was sufficiently strong for the passage of the wagons and bag- 
gage, became, during the halt, so bad by the continued rain that 
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when the army again moved, at four o’clock in the afternoon, it was 
obliged to leave behind the tents and camp equipage, which fell 
most opportunely into the hands of the Americans. Aside, how- 
ever, from this, it isa matter of record that the men, through their offi- 
cers, pleaded with Burgoyne to be allowed to proceed, notwithstand- 
ing the storm and darkness ; while the officers themselves, says Mrs. 
Riedesel, “ pronounced the delay madness.” But whatever were 
the motives of the English general, this halt lost him his army, and, 
perhaps, lost the British Crown her American colonies. 

In the night of the 10th the drenched army marched through 
Saratoga,* and attempted to cross the Hudson. It was now, how- 
ever, too late—the river was already guarded; and, wading the 
Fishkill with the water shoulder deep, they bivouacked in a wretched 
position on its opposite bank. The army, having advanced but a 
short distance from their first camping place of the preceding night, 
were still more astonished at this new delay, and again requested to 
be allowed to push on. Burgoyne, however, would not permit it; 
and while the army were suffering from cold and hunger, and every 
one was looking forward to the immediate future with apprehen- 
sion, “the illuminated mansion of General Schuyler,” says the 
Brunswick journal, “ rang with singing, laughter, and the tinkling 
of glasses. There Burgoyne was sitting 


5?) 


with some merry com- 
panions, at a dainty supper, while the champagne was flowing. 
Near him sat the beautiful wife of an English commissary, his mis- 
tress, Great as the calamity was, the frivolous general still kept 
up his orgies. Some were even of opinion that he had merely 
made that inexcusable stand for the sake of passing a merry night. 
Riedesel thought it his duty to remind his general of the danger 
of the halt, but the latter returned all sorts of evasive answers.” 
This statement is corroborated by Mrs. Riedesel, who also adds: 
“The following day General Burgoyne repaid the hospitable shel- 
ter of the Schuyler mansion by burning it, with its valuable barns 
and mills, to the ground, under pretence that he might be better 
able to cover his retreat, but others say out of mean revenge on the 
American general.” 

The golden moment, however, had fled. The following morning, 
the 10th, it was discovered that the Americans already occupied 
the Battenkill on the opposite bank of the Hudson, while Stark, 
with two thousand men, held the river at Fort Edward. Thus 
hemmed in and completely invested on all sides, the articles of ca- 
pitulation were signed by the respective chiefs of the two armies 
on the 17th of October; and the same day the British marched out 
of camp and laid down their arms. The victory was complete. 

* ‘The reader must bear in mind that this is not the Saratoga watering place 


of modcrn days, but the old town of Saratoga, upon the margin of the Hudson 
River, rendered famous by the massacre of its people in 1745. 
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We have entered into the campaign of General Burgoyne with 
some minuteness, that we may learn from it a lesson of charity in 
judging of the conduct of our generals during the late civil war. 
Seen through the glamour of tradition, our Revolutionary generals 
on both sides seem to be demigods, whom it has been worse than 
sacrilege to criticise adversely. If, however, a comparison be 
instituted between this campaign, conducted by one of the greatest 
generals of his age, and those undertaken to subdue the Rebellion, 
it will appear that in al! that constitutes military skill and general- 
ship, the advantage, notwithstanding our hasty and harsh criticisms 
at the time, is greatly in favor of the latter. Nor will this state- 
ment lose in force when it is remembered that most of our officers 
and men in the late conflict consisted of raw and undisciplined 
militia, whereas those who composed the army of Burgoyne were 
veteran troops—the flower of the English and German armies— 
trained in many a hard-fought battle on the plains of Flanders. 

The average march of our armies was thirteen miles a day through 
forests and fallen timber as impenetrable as any that opposed the 
progress of the English. Burgoyne’s average march was three and 
a half miles a day; more frequently one mile; and it was considered a 
very respectable feat if he made two miles. Yet we all remember the 
impatience with which we denounced our own armies for what seemed 
the slowness of their movements. If we were horror-struck when, 
after the first battle of Bull Run, the “Quaker guns” deceived the 
commander-in-chief, several miles off, as to the situation and force 
of the enemy, what shall be said of a general who, posted so near 
his opponents’ lines as to hear the ordinary noises of a camp, knew 
absolutely nothing of his strength or position? Nor does the 
parallel end here. The reader will recall the deep chagrin among 
the loyal masses when it was ascertained that everything occurring 
within our lines was at once known to the enemy, who thus antici- 
pated every movement, while to us all of their plans were as a 
sealed book. It was then that, in our anguish, we were wont to 
hold our generals directly responsible for a state of things which, 
it was claimed, they might easily have prevented, forgetting that 
precisely the same experience attended Burgoyne during his entire 
campaign—a circumstance, moreover, rendered additionally sur- 
prising from the fact that the army of the British general was 
composed, in a large measure, of foreigners speaking a strange 
tongue, whereas the Union and Confederate armies were connected 
by the closest ties of kindred. 

Indeed, a calm, dispassionate review of that which was accom- 
plished in our late civil struggle, tested by the performances of our 
Revolutionary characters, cannot fail to bring out in strong and 
favorable relief the exploits of our more recent military heroes, 

Wituram L, Sronez. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
66 OVE, they say, cannot exist without jealousy. Can jeal- 
4 ousy exist, | wonder, without love?” This Dera Law- 
rence asked herself one drizzling December evening as she stood 
by the parlor window of Ashcot, playing dreary tunes, her usual 
occupation, on the glass, and looking out across the wet, leafless 
garden for Steven’s return from hunting. 

Can jealously exist without love? Dora’s was not a mind given 
in a general way to the solution of nice psychological difficulties, 
but this question was one which, during the past fortnight—the 
fortnight that had elapsed since Katharine’s return—she had put 
to herself pretty frequently. “The fact is, I suppose, there are 
different sorts of jealousy ;” she went on in her thoughts, after 
crossing to stir the fire and look at herself in the unflattering, dull 
old glass over the mantel-shelf; then returning more drearily than 
before to her watch beside the window; “and what I feel is a 
remote variety, not following the general laws of the species, A 
woman who was jealous in the good orthodox fashion would be 
jealous under any circumstances, I should not. If I had amuse- 
ments, if [ had friends, I should be grateful to any one who would 
keep Steven away five or six hours a day and then send him back 
in a better temper in the evening! Pm jealous—if it is jealousy— 
just bécause I hate other people to be amused and me not. La— 
la—am IT bad?) Am I wicked at heart? Is it much to want my 
little bit of distraction, my little bit of pleasure when all the rest 
of the world are amusing themselves without me?” And as Dot 
leaned her head against the window, heavy tears—for she was not 


en toilette—had no complexion this afternoon—began to roll slowly 
down her miserable face. 


Five o’clock came but no Steven; and about ten minutes after 
the usual time old Barbara, unbidden, brought in candles and tea, 
Dot was seated by the fire now; her little figure curled up in the 
solitary arm-chair the room possessed—a huge structure, affording 
no available rest either for the back or head—with her face buried 
down in her hands. She looked up, white as a ghost, and with her 
dark eyes looking darker and bigger than usual, at the old servant. 
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“There’s no good bringing tea yet. Your master is out as usual, 
You know very well I wouldn’t begin without him.’ 

Barbara set down the candles and the tea-tray; stood fora 
minute erect and silent; then cleared her throat, twice, thrice, and 
came over the room to Dora’s side. “ My dear,” she said, “ dont’ee 
fret! Steven didn’t ought to leave you as he does, and I mean to 
tell him so, T’ve baked some hot cakes, such as you like, and done 
youa bit of ham on the grill, and do’ee sit up and make a good 
tea. There was never a man yet brought home quicker by his 
wife’s keeping an empty stomach and worriting after him.” 

If the kitchen clock had suddenly broken out into words of 
human sympathy Dot could scarcely have been more taken aback 
than by the sound of Barbara’s voice, speaking to Aer in kindness, 
What should she know of that old heart’s passionate love, and pas- 
sionate jealousy? How guess that in pitying her, Steven’s 
neglected wife, Barbara was but joining issue against the woman 
whom she looked upon as the common enemy of both—Katharine 
Fane ? 

“T am sure I don’t feel as if I could eat,” said Dot with a gulp; 
but at that moment the odors of hot cakes and broiled ham came 
in from the kitchen, and she got down out of her chair. “This 


” 


damp weather makes me hoarser than ever, and—and my head 
aches. I don’t think I shall ever know what it is to feel well 
again !” 

She did in truth look desperately ill at this moment; as many 
women, whose good looks depend upon art, do, when art chances 
to be laid aside. Barbara looked at her long and steadily. “ Mrs 
Steven,” said she, “ when I first heard of Steven’s marrying—yes, 
and when I first seen you here, and no mere suited to farm ways 
than I should be to sit up on a sofy alongside the Squire’s lady— 
my heart was set—” 

“Set against me!” cried Dora, as she hesitated. “I am sure 
you needn’t mind speaking the truth. I am getting to see pretty 
well how much everybody at Ashcot cares for me!” 

“ Well, I knew that my poor boy had done a foolish thing by 
marrying out of his class and out of his religion—there’s the truth 
—and I showed it.” 

“You did!” cried Dora. 

“ And now—now, Mrs. Steven,” went on Barbara, with a quiver 
of the lip, “I say, wherever the fault was before marriage, the fault 


of your unhappiness now will lie at Steven’s door! What business 
has he riding here .nd there, to hounds one day, coursing the next 
—at the side of those who should blush to see him there—and you, 
not married two months, alone, fretting by yourself. In our class 
of life we’ve no soft words for those who come in between man and 
wife—but the gentry’s ways—the gentry’s wavs.” said Barbara, 
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with rising passion, “are different to ours in most things, as the 
Lawrences have found to their cost before this!” 

Mrs. Lawrence bit her lip and looked steadily down at the faded 
pattern of the carpet. The surface comedy, not the hidden pathos 
of every situation of human life, was always what really impressed 
Dot vividly ; and she had all the trouble in the world not to laugh 
at this moment. She, Dora Fane, listening to virtuous homilies 
from old Barbara! Dora Fane pitied, as a wife whose heart was 
breaking over a faithless husband’s neglect! Mechanically, Mrs. 
Lawrence passed her fingers down over her pocket to make sure 
that two letters, which had reached her by the morning’s post, 
were lying safe there. 

“T couldn’t hear a word against Steven, and I don’t know who 
the ‘other person’ is you speak of. He rode to the meet with the 
Squire and Miss Fane to-day. Of course, if I was strong, I would 
like to ride too, but I’m not strong, and—and I could never wish 
Steven to be in better company than my Uncle Frank and my dear 
cousin Katharine.” 

She said this with as pretty an air of self-sacrifice as can be 
imagined, and Barbara’s stern heart softened more and more. 
“You'll never be strong,” she said, “as long as you mope indoors 
by yourself and don’t breathe the air from one week’s end to 
another, and so I'll tell Steven to-night. Why don’t he set up a 
pony shay and drive you about a bit, as his Uncle Joshua used his 
wife ?” cried Barbara, forgetting, probably, the unending source 
of strife which that very pony shay had been between herself and 
Mrs. Joshua. 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t want any fresh expense incurred for me,” 
said Dot, modestly. ‘“ Perhaps, if we had a pony carriage, it would 
bore Steven to have to drive me init. What would do me good, 
I think, and not cost much,” she gave a quick look at Barbara’s 
face, “ would be a little change—that is, I mean if Steven thought 
it right to leave the farm.” 

“Tt would be hard to say what Steven does think right now,” 
said Barbara, with a solemn shake of the head, as she walked off 
out of the parlor. “But he shall hear my mind—he shall hear 
my mind!” This Dora overheard as the old woman’s firm, heavy 
step went down the passage. “Those whom God hath put to- 
gether—” here the welcome sound of crackling fat told Dora the 
ham was coming off the fire, and the rest of the quotation was lost. 
“ And not all the gentry in England shall hinder me from telling 
Steven what I think of him, aye—and of her, too!” 

A minute later the hot scones and ham, with extra good tea and 
extra thick cream, were set upon the table, and poor Mrs, Law- 
rence, considering the state of her delicate throat and of her 
wounded affections, managed to make a really admirable high tea, 
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“T tried so hard to eat,” she said, when Barbara took away the 
empty plates. “Mr. Lawrence may not be home for hours, and I 
don’t want him to find me more faint and wearied than I can help 
when he does come.” 

While these things went on in his household, Steven was riding 
slowly home through the lanes at Miss Fane’s side. I have said 
that it was a raw December evening. The sky was overcast; the 
air charged with moisture; the roads were ankle-deep in mud; the 
bare trees dripping and forlorn. But a raw December evening, 
like most other things or seasons, takes its coloring mainly from 
the prism through which human eyes view it. To Dot, alone at 
the farmhouse window, with her own thoughts (and a new-gotten 
letter worse than her thoughts) for companionship, no sky had ever 
been so black, no world so unutterably, hopelessly full of gloom as 
the sky and the world she looked at to-day. To Steven, after a 
first-rate run, with the glow of animal heat and spirits in his veins, 
with Katharine’s face beside him in the twilight, the world, for 
this short halfhour, was well nigh as bright a world again as it 
had been under the sunshine of June. What had he to do with 
Miss Fane now ? What hope could stir in his heart at being near 
Lord Petres’ future wife—his own waiting for him with poor 
childish babble, with unsympathetic voice, at home? What did 
Miss Fane feel for him but pitying toleration as her cousin’s hus- 
band? What but madness could make him haunt her as he did ; 
mindless of all past misery she had wrought him; rewarded for 
twenty-four hours by the touch of her friendly hand, the “ good 
morning ” of her friendly voice? Well, Steven Lawrence was 
mad—loved Katherine Fane still, you see—there is the answer. 

Ie had to ride back with her to the Dene this evening, for the 
squire’s horse had fallen lame early in the run, and out of the dozen 
men who volunteered to see her home, Miss Fane, naturally, had 
chosen her cousin Steven—so she called him—for an escort. Scarce- 
iy twenty sentences—none for very certain that would bear record- 
ing—passed between them as they rode along. No man living was 
more profoundly ignorant than Steven of the art of conversation, 
Unless he spoke the truth—which, while he lived, he must never 
speak to Katharine Fane—he held his peace. But there is the si- 
lence that comes from having nothing to say: the silence that 
comes from having too much: and, perhaps, this last is as 
eloquent as any, speech we know of. To Katharine at all events 
those rutty lanes, that long expanse of common leading from Stour- 
mouth to Clithero had never seemed so short as to-night. She had 
got back much of her bodily strength during the last fortnight, 
which showed that her own system of tonics was a good one; that 
Brichton life, and want of exercise and- thinking of herself and her 
own troubles, had been mostly to blame for her white cheeks. And 
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as for spirits—well, throughout all this portion of her life Katha- 
rine Fane never gave herself time to think whether her spirits were 
good or bad. She got up the second that her eyes were open in the 
morning ; went with a sort of feverish zeal through her usual du- 
ties at the school house and in the parish; walked, rode, dutifully 
visited poor little Dot at Ashcot, saw Steven Lawrence on the kind 
of terms she would have done had he been her brother; and when 
night came was sure of sleep through sheer bodily fatigue. “ Are 
you trying to kill yourself, Kate?” her mother asked her more 
than once, when, in spite of rain and wind and early snow, Katha- 
rine would appear of a morning in her habit and hat as usual. And, 
“not myself, mamma,” was Katharine’s answer. “I am not trying 
to kill myself, but a moping laziness which took possession of me 
awhile since, and which I am determined shall die. Leave me 
alone, mamma dear. When my enemy is dead and buried, Pll stop 
quietly at home, and do worsted work, and sing songs and be like 
other people again.” : 

Well, to-night the enemy was slain, or so she began to think. 
The horrible distaste for life which used to overcome her in Brighton 
Was gone; so much at least was clear. She was living on terms of 
good will with Steven; meeting him daily; wishing, God knows, 
to see him happy in his home, and to be his friend and Dora’s! 
And the Wintry smell from the purple-brown fields had never seemed 
so fresh to her, or the way home, through the rutty lanes, or across 
Stourmouth common so short! Of course the enemy was slain. 
A pure, new affection, such as she might have felt if heaven had 
given her a brother had replaced the feeling which had died—which 
should have died! on Steven’s wedding day; and Steven; oh, 
Stevén was happy enough; no doubt of that! Were men like wo- 
men in their capacity of remembering? Her imagination had led 
her astray just at first about his life being paralyzed.” His farm 
and his horses and his gun filled Steven’s heart, and it was well so. 
The enemy was slain, the requiem chanted, and both had come 
back to the prosaic, well-beaten road of life along which men and 
women do walk contentedly when the first Summer days are 
past; the first roses, with their blossoms and their thorns, plucked 
and dead. 

They rode silently up the avenue tothe Dene, and into the stable- 
yard. The head groom was away; only one of the stable-lads and 


Katharine’s great setter pup came out in the darkness to meet 
them; and for the first time it fell to Steven to help Miss Fane to 
dismount. , 

“Oh, thanks, [ean jump down very well by myself,” eried Kath- 
arine, as he came up to her side. “Iam quite accustomed to mount 
and dismount alone.” Saying this she disengaged her foot hastily 
from the stirrup, gathered her habit together in her hand, then, 
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either from the horse swerving, or from the puppy springing up to 
greet her, or both, missed her balance and, but for Steven, would 
have fallen heavily to the ground. 

He caught her; he held her upin his arms, one second, not longer 
than a groom would have held his mistress if he had saved her from 
falling. But in that second Katharine Fane knew that the enemy— 
the enemy who was slain; over whose grave the requiem was chant- 
edl—had come back to life. 

With a hurried “ good night,” a hurried shake of the hand, she 
ran past him into the house; and Steven, after lingering to see alight 
shine from an upper window that he knew, rode away home to 
Ashcot, and to his wife. ; 

Old Barbara met him at the kitchen door. He was splashed from 
head to foot ; his handsome face glowed with health, and something 
more than health; and he was whistling. “ Yes,” thought Bar- 
bara, “a man leading such a life as his whistling.” The old wo- 
man’s face was solemn as a church-yard slab. She raised up a can- 
dle and surveyed him up and down with cold scrutiny. “ You are 
here at last, then,” slie said. 

“ Yes,” said Steven, with perfect good humor, “I am here, not 
killed this time, you see, Barbara.” 

Barbara coughed dryly. “Tm never afeard but you'll take care 
of yourself, Steven—of yourself, and of your own pleasures! If you 
looked a little after others, too, you'd do well I’m thinking. Here’s 
Mrs. Steven been fretting herself till she’s sick, and no wonder. 
Your wife és sick, Steven—there’s the long and short of it—and its 
ill of you to be riding and gallanting after other folks, and her sick 
at home, and so I tell you.” 

“ Riding, gallanting after other folks ?” cried Steven, the blood 
rushing hotly to his face. “What, in God’s name, are you talking 
about? I didn’t expect such nonsense from you, Barbara! Must a 
man leave off in the middle of a long run because he happens to 
have left a wife at home, or what ?” 

* A man should remember, whether he’s on horseback or afoot, 
that he Aas a wife at home,” said Barbara, undaunted, “ You chose 
her, and you did wed her, Steven, and I say it’s no man’s part to 
neglect her now.” 

Just at this juncture the parlor door opened, and “Steven, Steven ! 
have you come at last ?” sounded faintly in Dot’s voice; attuned 
to that plaintive minor, the like of which the hearts of most mar- 
ried men have had occasion to respond to in their lives. 

With his conscience pricking him horribly, Steven went forward 
tomeet her, “I’m really not fit to come near you my love,” he cried, 
“Tm mud all over—the country was neverin such a state—and, and 
IT hope Dora you have not waited tea for me. Tl just run and 
change my clothes and—” 
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“ Oh dear, not for my sake!” cried Dora, going back to the fire. 
“It’s my bed-time, I shan’t be up ten minutes longer. After sitting 
alone all day long I’m sure one has not heart to care whether peo- 
ple’s clothes are covered with mud or not.” 

She sat down very upright indeed, in the tower of an arm chair, 
and stared disconsolately at the fire. Steven pushed to the door, 
shutting out the distant thunders of Barbara’s voice, and came 
across the room to his wife’s side. “ Dora,” he said, after lookin g 
down at her white face for a minute or two, “I’m sorry I left you 
alone so long. It won’t happen again. It was the best run we have 
had this season, and the Squire’s horse unfortunately fell! lame, and 
I had to take your cousin back to the Dene. If it hadn’t been for 
that I should have been here an hour ago, or more.” 

Dot smiled; the most unpleasant smile Steven thought, he had 
ever seen on her face. “ What a bore for you! How you must 
have anathematized Uncle Frank and his horse in your hearts, 
both of you. Steven,” perfectly abruptly this, “I wonder how 
you would like it, 1 wonder what you would say, if I went on as 
you do?” 

Steven did not answer. The suddenness of the attack left him, 
as his wife intended it should do, no time to collect his thoughts. 

“ Of course, I know that the world makes one rule for men, and 
another for women,” went on Dot; “but you don’t belong, or pre- 
tend not to belong, to the world, and I ask you, on your conscience, 
what you would think if any man was to run after me; spend the 
same number of hours with me daily, as you do with Katharine ? 
Dear Kate is perfectly blameless,” cried Mrs. Lawrence quickly ; 
warned, perhaps, by some rising expression round the corner of 
Steven’s lips. “She likes riding and hunting, and no doubt finds 
you a pleasanter companion than Uncle Frank, Kate is my best 
friend, and I hate myself for feeling a little jea—jealous!” Dot 
hid away her face, “ but I can’t help it, and I know you never loved 
me! and I’ve been alone,” holding out her hand to him, “ eight 
hours and twenty minutes. Oh Steven, Steven!” 

The big manly heart of Steven Lawrence was overcome in an in- 
stant. He never thought of defending himself, he felt with shame 
and contrition that he was guilty ; and Dora’s skilful generosity in 
withdrawing blame from Katharine had disarmed him on the one 
point where he might have found strength, 

“T’ve been selfish to leave you, Dora. My poor, foolish little Dora! 
to think you should have fretted for me, though. As if—why my 
lear, what can you have to be jealous of now ?” 

ile knelt down at her side, and Dora put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him, Sarbara, marching sternly in just then with sup- 
per for her master, found them so; and was reminded—long after- 
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ward that likeness haunted her—of a certain picture of Samson and 
Delilah in the family Bible. 

As an ally, stronger than all others against Katharine Fane, she 
had joined issue with Steven’s wife an hour before; yet had she 
never liked, never trusted her so little as at this moment. Poor 
Barbara’s ignorant love, you must remember, was that of a mother 
for her first-born; and such love is apt to be prophetic in its intui- 


tions, 


CHAPTER XXXII 


DORA CONQUERS, 


“For the economy of the plan I undertake to answer,” said 
Dora. “Five hundred franes, twenty pounds a month, for an 
apartment in the Champs Elysées, is ludicrously—simply ludicrously 
cheap! and living, if one knows what one is about, can be reduced 
to a mere nothing in Paris.” 

Dora’s husband opened his eyes wide. 

“Oh! I know what you mean, Steven,” cried Mrs. Lawrence; 
“we jluag money away when we were there. I suppose people 
always do when they are first married—that extravagant English 
hotel! those preposterous wines! table @héte dinners every day! 
best places at the theatre! Now, if we were living there alone in 
an apartment, just see the difference. We have our coftee in the 
morning, a little dish (I could dress it myself), with a glass of com- 
mon wine at noon, a simple dinner at six; and then, as people of 
our means ought, go to a cheap place at the theatre—if, indeed, we 
felt ourselves justified in going to theatres at all. I could keep our 
living there to a less sum, actually less, than it costs us here at 
Ashcot, and it seems to me that anything in the world is better 
than spending one’s money on doctor’s bills. But, of course, you 
will do as you like,” added Dot, with resignation. “TI tell you of 
the offer I have got, and now it rests with you, dearest, to accept 
or reject it.” 

Steven’s supper was over; and Dora, with a great deal of ani- 
ination on her face, was kneeling dutifully beside him while he 
smoked his last pipe beside the fire. “You know who Grizelda 
Long is?” she went on, as Steven remained ominously silent on the 
subject of Parisian happiness and Parisian economy. “ The poor 
girl was one of our bridesmaids—don’t you remember ? ” 

“T remember,” said Steven, “no girls except your cousin and 
the Miss Ducies. There was an ill-favored elderly woman.” 

“That was Grizelda! that was Grizelda!” cried Dora, clapping 
her hands with friendly exultation. “Poor dear thing, she cer- 
tainly is not pretty, and I don’t pretend to care for her, Steven, but 
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she’s the most obliging creature living. Now, just let me read you 
a bit of her letter. You'll feel differently—I know you will—when 
you hear what she says about the apartment.” 

Mrs, Lawrence put her hand into her pocket, drew forth an en- 
velope bearing a French stamp and postmark ; then leaning for- 
ward, so that her husband might look over her shoulder, if he chose, 
took out the sheet of foreign paper it contained, and began to read 


aloud: 

“My own—iny ever dear Dora.” So the letter began; an] 
Steven, little as the deciphering of handwriting was his forte, could 
not but see the words. 

*J—I—eood gracious! I must have put my letters into the 
wrong envelope ! This is not Grizelda’s, Dot’s face fired crimson, 
and she crushed the letter hastily back into her pocket. “ Ah! 
here it is, to be sure. Llow dreadfully stupid I am getting in my 
old age, Steven.” 

“ And who is ‘My own, my ever dear Dora’ from, then?” said 
Steven, looking steadily at his wife. “ You’ve been talking about 
jealousy, Dora, Stippose I was to become suddenly jealous, and 
say [insisted on reading that letter through ? ” 

The tone of his voice was jesting, but there was a look about 
his mouth that Dot did not like—just a shadow of the look that 
she had first seen that day when he spoke of Dawes’ dishonesty, 
and of his own lynch notions respecting the administration cf jus- 
tice. 

“You may read anything—everything I possess, Steven, I am 
sure!” and as she said this, Dot moved away nearer to the fire, 
and the small hand farthest from her husband closed tightly over 
the letter in her pocket. “* My own—ever dear Dora’ is trom 
our dear old governess, Miss Hayes, who, as it chances, is also in 
Paris just now.” 

“She writes like a man, both in handwriting and style,” said 
Steven, laconically. “I didn’t know women were ever so aliection- 
ate in their way of addressing each other.” 

“Oh! dear, yes! listen to Grizelda,” eried Dora, unfolding the 
second letter, with self-possession thoroughly restored, “ Grizelds 
who has not spokento me a dozen times in her life, and who, I know 
cawt really like me ! . 

“* My dearest Dora: It affords me the greatest pleasure possible 
to be of a little use to you and your husband.’ I must confess I 
wrote to her, Steven, Ithought as the Phantom was in Paris there 
could be no harm in setting her to find out about prices whether we 
went or not. ‘Such apartments as you require are very hard, al- 
most impossible, to get; but by a most singular chance, I believe I 
could at this moment put you into exactly what you want. My 
great friends, the Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Dyuevor ’—-poor old Gri- 
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zelda, and her honorables !—‘ are obliged, by dear Lord Eastmeath’s 
death, to go to Dublin, and are willing to let their apartments for the 
remainder of the term, two months, at a nominal rent. I have pre- 
vailed on them to let the matter stand over till I get your answer, 
and in great haste, and with affectionate love to Miss Fane when 
you see her, and remembrances to Mr. Lawrence, I am, dearest Dora, 
your attached friend, GRIzELDA Lona.’ 

“*P. 8.—The Dynevors ask the ridiculous price of five hundred 
francs a month! Entresol, sunny side of the Champs Elysées; 
everything very small, but large enough for two people and a French 
servant. Of course, you bring your own plate and linen, G, L.’ 

“ And now, Steven,” cried Dora, “I put it to you, honestly, is 
the offer tempting or is it not?” 

“Tt is not at all tempting tome,” said Steven, laying down his 
pipe, and looking straight before him into the fire. “ We spent six 
times as much as we ought when we were in Paris the last time, 
and, as far as I could see, got very poor enjoyment for our money.” 

Dot made him a little mock reverence, and smiled. “ A hundred 
thanks forethe compliment! You are speaking of our honeymoon, 
my dear.” 

“T am speaking of Paris,” said Steven, “and I believe if we had 
gone to any other place on earth I should have liked it better. If 
you really want change you shall have it,” he went on. “Tl take 


you for a week to Ramsgate, anywhere you like, but don’t speak of 


Paris. Paris isn’t suited to our means or to me. Twenty pounds 
a month may seem Tidiculously cheap to your friend, Miss Long. I 
call it ridiculously dear. At all events, it is a vast deal more than 
I can afford, or than I mean to pay.” 

“ Then the thing is settled,” said Dora,with the corners of her mouth 
twitching. “As to Ramsgate, [ thank you! I would rather take 
to my room, and remain there all the Winter, than go to Ramsgate, 
The thing is settled. I am ill—I believe my left lung is seriously 
affected, I get thinner and my cough gets worse every day, and I 
thought Paris would set me up—and we have an offer, whatever 


you may say, of extraordinary reasonable lodgings there, Of 


course, if you can’t afford it, I say no more. Iam not consulted in 
the housekeeping expenses, therefore you must excuse me for my 
ignorance of your means. Two hunters in the stable certainly don’t 
give one the idea of extreme poverty.” 

“T’m obliged to keep horses for the farm,” said Steven. “ Be- 
sides, I ride to sell, as you know. The chestnut is as good as sold 
to Lord Haverstock at this moment.” 

“ And when the chestnut is gone?” 

“T am thinking of buying that gray filly of Mills’, if I find she’s 
up to my weight. He is only asking forty sovereigus for her, 


and——” 
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“Forty sovereigns!” interrupted Dora. “The exact sum re- 
quired for two months’! re of my poor little apartment ! ” 

“ And before the season was a quarter over I’d engage to sell her 
again for eighty,” said Steven. You don’t understand, Dora. 
Ilorse-dealing, in a small way, is part of my business, and for my 
horses to be seen I must ride them, ’Tis a business,” he went on, 
“that my father and grandfather, and every one belonging to my 
name, have tried their hand at, and none of us made a bad thing of 
it yet.” 

“ Business!” said Dot, with a flash of her great eyes. “ Won- 
derfully pleasant business, I must say! To go for my health to 
Paris would be very insipid, compared to the ‘ business’ of hunt- 
ing, as well mounted as any man in Kent, at Katharine Fane’s 
side!” 

“ Katharine Fane!” cried Steven—I regret to add with an angry 
expletive closely following—‘ can’t you leave her name alone ? 
What has she to do with this senseless scheme about going to 
Paris?” 

“Everything,” said Dot, calmly; ali her good temper returning 
at the sight of Steven’s anger. “Or, rather, she has everything to 
do with the senseless scheme not being carried out. I am not play- 
ing at jealousy, Steven, and you are not playing at admiration of 
my cousin! When you first offered to marry me you told me you 
had loved her as well as a man could love a woman so far above 
him in rank; that there were things impossible to get over in a day, 
et celcra; but that you would try honestly to give me the first place 
in your heart—and so I accepted you.” 

Steven put his hand up, wearily, across his forehead. 

“So I accepted you,” went on Dot, “ thinking, out of self-respect 
alone, that you would treat me with consideration when I was 
your wife—I who, at least, had never despised, never misled you!” 

Here another exclamation not worthy, alas! to be recorded, 
broke from Steven’s lips. 

“ Ah! it’s very well to be violent, very well to use language like 
that,” said Dora, “I say [am right, and that I have justice on my 
side. Why, your own servant, little as she likes me, pitics me, and 
condemns your goings on and the way you leave me here alone, 
However, Dll say no more to you, Steven. Tl tell Kate, who has 
been good to me always, what I suffer, and ask her to have pity on 
me.” 

Steven grasped hold of her wrist with sudden passion. “Do 
you know what you are talking about?” he exclaimed. “Do you 
know what you mean when you threaten to expose this absurd dis- 
cussion to your cousin ? ” 

Dora came a little nearer to her husband again, and looked down, 


nothing daunted, into his eyes. “ My dear,” she said, “don’t hart 
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me—my poor little wrists haven’t much muscle in them! and just 
give me a plain, straightforward answer, please, to what I’m going 
toask you. J/ave you got over your old dream about Katharine ? 
Ts it natural that I should like you to be with her, and away from 
me, every day and all day long of your life?” 

“ [we spoke of this when I came in,” said Steven, “ and I prom- 
ised that I would remain at home with you more. You forgave me 
freely, remember, Dora. I looked upon the story as finished.” 

“ Ah, if it could only be so!” said Dora, with a sigh. “But 
I’m afraid—I’m afraid there are some stories that are never quite 
finished while we live!” She drew her hand from his, then stole it 
round his neck again. “I’m no good; I’ve no place in the world,” 
she sobbed. “ Why do I fret at being ill? Why do I want Paris, 
or any other place, to set me up? Ill stop here alone, dear 
Steven—here at Ashcot—and never ask for a change, and never, if 
I can help it, be selfish or jealous about your amusements again!” 

She cried, great tears like a child’s running down her cheeks for 
two or three minutes, At last, “ How soon is this apartment to be 
vacant ?” asked Steven. His voice was changed. He felt really 
touched, really conscience-stricken by her sudden outburst of resigna- 
tion. “Pye been thinking, Dot, that, some way or another, [ll 
manage for you to have it. Perhaps we might contrive so that I 
needu’t be with you the whole time ?” 

“Oh dear, yes ” cried Dot, readily. “That is, you know, if you 
were really wanted on the farm.” 

“ And we must do what we can to make up afterward for the 
expense. If you think Paris will do you good, my dear, you shall 
go there, I promise you.” 

“Dearest Steven !—there’ll be no expense as regards dress, for, 
of course, ’ve got all my wedding things not worn. What will 
the Ducies say? Ill write and ask how soon we can have the 
rooms to-night. Oh, I do feel in such spirits already!” The tears 
were on her cheeks still. “ We'll go by Havre—what does sea- 
sickness matter? It’s the cheapest way, and I mean to save every 
shilling that Iean. We needn’t have a regular servant; a char- 
woman at fifteen sous a day would be quite enough, with my knowl- 
edge of cooking. So lucky, Grizelda Long is to be in Paris for the 
Winter, isn’t it ?” 

“Very lucky,” said Steven, absently; “and your other friend, 
Miss Ilayes, too.” 

“ Oh, as to Miss Hayes,” said Dot, a good deal of color coming 
into her face again at the mention of her old friend’s name, “I 
don’t really care much about her—indeed she will most likely have 
left before we get there. Our friendship is a thing of the past. I 
shan’t want society, you know, Steven. To walk about in the 
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bright air will be enough for me, and to visit the galleries and 
places of interest with you, dear.” 

Steven thought silently of the galleries and places of interest 
they had wearied through during their honeymoon; and in a few 
minutes’ time Dot (singing and jumping, in spite of her thirty 
years, like a child who had been promised a holiday) ran up stairs, 
and he was left alone. 

The first great contest, the first real struggle for power, was 
over, he felt, between himself and his wife; and his wife had 
conquered, It was well that she had done so! Rigidly taking 
himself to task as he sits here, still in his splashed hunting-clothes, 
staring with moody face into the fire, Steven feels that he Aas been 
disloyal to Dora, to the only heart that beats for him, that belongs 
to him in the world. All the free-lance morality, the tawdry Don 
Juan doctrines of the school of Mr. Clarendon Whyte are unknown 
to poor, ill-educated Steven. He is no better—feels himself to be 
no better—than other men; is passionate, easily beset by tempta- 
tion, weakly prone ‘o fall. But he is narrow-minded enough to 
hold sternest unflinching opinions concerning honesty and justice $ 
and the knowledge that he loved Katharine Fane—follows her, 
dreams of her, thrills at the touch of her hand—comes ever him at 
this moment, accompanied by a sense of something very like dis- 
honor. Ile looks back to his treatment of Dora from the hour of 
their marriage till this ; knows that he has never loved her; knows 
with what automatic kindness he has sought to hide his want of 
love; knows how the happiest hour in the twenty-four has always 
been that in which, with blessed sense of liberty, he has broken 
from her side and found himself free to seek Katharine Fane. Why, 
to-day, this poor little wife of his fretting for him by the fireside, 
what guilty hopes—no, not hopes; he has none—what guilty in- 
toxication filled him as he rode along, silently watching her face in 
the twilight! What madness made him forget everything in the 
happiness of holding her for a moment in his arms, half an hour 
before Dora’s kiss of weleome was to meet his cheek at home! 
Was this state of divided allegiance, this hankering after the woman 
who had deliberately rejected him, a life worthy of a man to lead ? 
Nay, more, was it not dishonoring to Katharine as to Dora that 
the latter, in her inmost heart, should have cause, however slight, 
either of jealousy or distrust ? 

He had loved Miss Fane from the first, you must remember, with 
a love that the majority of men would disbelieve in, or, perhaps, 
possess no line to fathom; even under the first intolerable smart of 
his disappointment, in the society of Lord Haverstock and of Lord 
Haverstock’s friends, had formed no theory of women unworthy for 
one white sister, Katharine, to take her place in it. He might de- 
grade his love: he might degrade himself. Ilis ideal of woman- 
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hood—so he thought—could never be lowered while Katharine 
lived; and in his blind worship of her, all other women, Dora 
among the rest, had become exalted. He knew his wife to be vain 
and artificial—a creature unaccountably made up of small caprices, 
gold dust, millinery, without an employment, without an interest 
in life that he could understand, but still a woman, with all her 
smaller demerits, more than worthy of Ais reverence. What worse 
sins could be laid to Dora’s account than undue love for balls and 
theatres, or, perhaps, a half-foolish, half-tender feeling for Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte in days gone by? Happy for him if his own 
conscience could show as unblotted a score ! 

Well, she had conquered now, poor child, and it was best for him 
that she had done so. In obeying her wishes he would be taken 
bodily away out of the reach of temptation; would be foreed—not 
into forgetting: that was impossible—but out of the groove, at 
least, of loving Katharine Fane! Would have learned to live with- 
out her before her marriage should divide them more irrevocably 
still, and forever. 

Ile thought all this honestly; and yet, if the inmost desire of his 
heart could have availed him, Steven’s life had been arrested at this 
very turning-point of its course. Which of us, midway in some 
doubtful enterprise, has not felt the same? has not shrunk, cowardly, 
from the thought of any progress beyond the present scanty good ? 
He had lost Katharine, but he saw her daily; was nothing to her 
but a sort of upper groom or tolerated humble relation, yet was 
that. The past, with its honeyed poison, its alternation of fierce 
joys and miseries, was over; that moment in the boat when she had 
let him hold her hands, that moment on his marriage-day when they 
had bidden silent farewells and he had guessed the meaning written 
on her white face—all over. The future belonged to Dora and to 
Lord Petres. If the present—this very bubble on the foam, this 
very break of the wave upon the shore—would but stay ! 

And already the wave has broken, the bubble burst; and Dora, 
up stairs, is tearing Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s letter into smallest 
aioms, while she vacillates in her mind between lilac serge and 
bronze-brown silk as a suitable costume wherein to travel to Paris. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


BACCARAT, 


Farry next morning Mrs. Lawrence, her health already improved, 
walked over to the Dene, and, not a little to her surprise, found 
Katharine a powerful auxiliary as to the Paris scheme. Mrs. 
Hilliard, whose temper was ever fitful on Sunday—it was her eus- 
tom to replace sensational by theological fiction on that day—went 
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dead against the proposit’on from the first. Other people in delicate 
health were obliged to stay, Winter and Summer, wherever their 
husbands chose to live. A wife with her hex;t in its proper place 


should look above, not around and outside i..: own home, for solace 
and support. 

“T do look above, Aunt Arabella,” said Dot, “and I see damp, 
in great patches, all over the ceiling. It’s the damp that makes me 
so ill, As to my heart being in its right place, I very much doubt 
it— tis for that | want to have a Paris opinion. Uncle Frank, what 
do you say? If we have money enough to go, and as Steven is 
willing to do anything for my health, do you think there’s any 
great sin in my wanting to have eight weeks more of amusement 
before I settle down in Ashcot for life ?” 

“1 think Paris the worst place possible for you to go to,” 
answered the Squire, early Mabille recollections and general visions 
of extravagance and moncy-borrowing rising before his mind. “It 
may be very well for you, but what’s your husband, who doesn’t 
know six words of French, to do with himself? Why, I—I, who 
speak the language,” said the Squire, with pardonable vanity, 
“always find a week of Paris enough for me. Lawrence is a man 
taken up with his out-door pursuits. He'll be as miserable as a 
bandycoot cooped up in a Paris entresol—and during the best part 
of the hunting season, too!” 

“T don’t know anything about bandycoots,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
but I know JZ am perfectly miserable, cooped up alone there at 
Asheot! Why are busbands, and husbands’ amusements, always 
to be studied so much, I want to know? It’s very pleasant, no 
doubt, Uncle Frank, for Steven to shoot or course or hunt every 
day in the week with you and Katharine, but why am I not to be 
considered? ’m a human being, I suppose, although I do labor 
under the immense disadvantage of being a wife.” 

And then it was that Katharine, to Dot’s astonishment, struck 
boldly in to the rescue. Katharine, like Steven, had had her lonely 
meditations, her remorseful vigil the night before. “I agree with 
you thoroughly, Dot. Ithink that people like papa and me can’t 
judge how miserable the country is to you in Winter. Now, papa, 
Task you, mustn’t a southerly wind and a cloudy sky seem very 
different to poor Dot at home to what they do to you and me just 
as we skirt round Barlow’s wood—a promising, soft rain in our 
face—and hear the first bay of the hounds in the distance? If 
if Steven, was against this Paris plan it would be different, but he 
is not, and I say Dot ought to go, She is not looking strong, and 
just now, at the beginning of Winter, a change of air may do won- 
ders for her.” 

And later in the afternoon, when the cousins were alone together, 
Katharine did more than express favorable opinions: she offered, 
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Dot faintly protesting against such generosity! the loan of one 
hundred pounds in furtherance of the scheme. ‘“ Don’t refuse me, 
dear Dot,” she said. “My money lies at the bank, of no use to me 
or any one else. Everything I want, and don’t want, papa buys 
me, a8 you know. Sometimes,” added Katharine, half sadly, “I 
think my fate is to be like that of Miss Kilmansegg. Gold, gold, 
nothing but gold, and never an ounce of happiness to be bought 
with it!” and she sighed. 

“Well,” said Dot, “whoever Miss Kilmansegg may have been, 
if she had plenty of money I envy her. My dear Kate, money 
does everything. If I could keep a carriage and see my friends 
about me, and rebuild Ashcot, and have proper servants, and go 
up to town when I liked, I should be the happiest woman in Kent. 
Our difference of tastes divides—-must divide—Steven and me now, 
whereas if we had plenty of money we should nev2»r know whether 
our tastes were different or not, because each could gratify them.” 

“And you will accept what I ask you, then?” 

“Dear Katharine! you put it in such a way that I feel it impos- 
sible to refuse.” 

So the matter was settled. That night a letter was written bid- 
ding Grizelda Long take the apartments, in Steven’s name, off the 
hands of the Honorable Augustus Dynevor, and, a week later— 
with packages, said old Barbara, enough for six decent families 
when she was young—Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence again started, by 
the afternoon Folkestone train, on their road to Paris, 

“It is better so, Kate,” said the Squire, on the evening of their 
departure. “I shall miss Lawrence, and so will you, for a bit, but 
I believe it’s as well Dot should have her way, just at first. When 
she has gone through two months with Master Steven in an entresol 
you may take my word for it she will have had enough of Paris! 
The man was never meant to live in cities, and my own opinion is 
we shall see him back here in Clithero before a fortnight is past.” 

But the Squire’s prophecy did not come true; indeed, to judge 
from Dot’s letters, it seemed that Steven quickly fell as much under 
the influence of Parisian enchantment as his wife. At first, 
“Steven is a little bit puzzled to know what to do with himself,” 
Mrs. Lawrence wrote; “but we are always together, and I try to 
interest myself in whatever I think most likely to interest him.” 
Then, later on, after rose-colored accounts of balls and parties—for 
Dot was beginning to make her way into “society ”—“I can’t say 
that Steven cares for such things,” she would say, “but he goes, 
and is very patient.” Then, later still: “I have engagements for 
every afternoon and every evening of the week, and dear Steven, I 
am glad to say, has found friends and occupations that suit him, too, 
We are perfectly contented, both of us; my health is wonderfully 
better—-my heart, tell Aunt Arabella, quite in its right place! and 

4 
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I shall never, never forget that it was chiefly your kindness, Kate, 
that enabled us to come here.” 

Steven Lawrence leading a contented town life, with friends, with 
occupations that, suited him! Katharine, guided by I know not 
what instinctive fear, dispatched a letter at once to George Gordon, 
who was in Paris, bidding him to write her word without delay as 
to how Dora and her husband were getting on. “ Dot tells me she 
goes out a great deal; but among what kind of people?” wrote 
Miss Fane, “and does her husband accompany her? Lord Petres, 
as you know, is going through his usual Christmas martyrdom at 
Eccleston, so, in his absence, I trouble you—will you forgive me ?— 
with my silly questions about the gossip of Paris. Dear Captain 
Gordon, you are so good always in executing my commissions that 
Tam sure you won’t mind finding out as much as you possibly can 
for me about the Lawrences and the Lawrences’ friends before you 
write next.” 

And, accordingly, five or six days later, she got back this intelli- 
gence, quite plainly worded, as you see. George Gordon knew 
Katharine Fane too well to think of putting anything he had to 
say to her into pretty or dubious phrases: “ Your cousin, Mrs, 
Lawrence, does go out a great deal—among a set of English peo- 
ple to whom, [ should say, Miss Long, or perhaps Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte must have introduced her, Her husband seldom shows; 
never in the society of his wife. Is he arich man? I should hope 
so. His friends, I hear, are people whose time is chiefly taken up 
in playing ¢rente-et-un and Baccarat, and trente-et-wi and Baccarat 


are expensive games, when a man first goes through his apprentice- 
ship to them in Paris. I see Mrs. Lawrence daily in the Champs 
Elysées, and sometimes at the opera, but have not yet been able to 
speak to her. You know how much love Clarendon Whyte and 
{ had for each other of old? Well, whenever I have seen Mrs, 
Lawrence, as yet, Mr. Clarendon Whyte has happened, untortu- 


nately, to be at her side.” 

Clarendon Whyte in Paris, the constant companion of Mrs, 
Lawrence, Steven going through his apprenticeship at fres:fe-et-wn 
and Baccarat. The news seemed so absurdly, so palpably unlikely, 
that Katharine, for the first five minutes, laughed over George 
Gordon’s letter; then, calling to mind how Mrs. Dering had ceased 
of late to mention Clarendon Whyte’s name; calling to mind, too, 
a certain halftone of concealment in a good deal that Dot had 
written about her more intimate English friends—she went round 
to the opposite extreme of credulity, and if she had had the means 
would have flown off herself to Paris on the instant. True? what 
should hinder it all from being true? Had she not had a presenti- 
ment of evil when she wrote her letter to George Gordon? What 
love for Steven had, in reality, ever effaced the old folly from Dora’s 
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heart? What stability of character was there to keep Dora straight 
under the temptations of Paris? Wearied with uncongenial friv- 
olity at home, with “engagements for every afternoon and every 
evening of the week,” what more likely than that Steven should 
seek relief in the society of men abroad, unsuspecting of the perils 
to which over-much liberty might lead a woman so fickle and so un- 
ballasted as his wife? After a day and night of silent anxiety— 
for neither to her mother nor the Squire had she courage to confess 
her fears—Katharine made up her mind for action, and started 
boldly up to town by the earliest morning train, determined to lay 
bare the state of the case to Mrs. Dering. Slight though the sym- 
pathy was between them in matters of sentiment, Katharine had 
the fullest respect still for Mrs, Dering’s opinion on all worldly 
affairs. Dora Lawrence was Arabella’s cousin ; Dora’s good name, 
the good name of Dora’s husband, were subjects in which every 
member of the family must be supposed to have some degree of 
vested or vicarious interest. Mrs. Dering had friends of her own 
in Paris, and could at least find out how much truth there was in 
George Gordon’s account; at least could advise what kind of warn- 
ing or of reproach should be addressed to Dora, 

“ Bella,” she said, within ten minutes of her arrival, “I have 
come to town to-day to see you and the children, of course—but 
that is not the real object of my visit. I have something very mis- 
erable to tell you, something that concerns us all terribly nearly. 
Read this.’ And Katharine drew forth George Gordon’s letter 
and put it, without a word of comment, into her sister’s hand. 

Mrs. Dering read it through carefully ; folded, returned if into 
iis envelope, and to Katharine. “ And what is the misery abont, 
Kate? and what is it that concerns us all so nearly.” 

“Can you ask?” cried Katharine. Steven Lawrence spending 
his time at cards. I suppose they play these horrid games with 
cards, And Dot—TI can’t bear to speak of it! Dot going into a doubt- 
ful kind of society alone, or rather with Mr. Clarendon Whyte for 
her companion! What ought we todo? Shall I write? Shall [ 
get papa to go and look after them ?” 

Mrs. Dering smiled, “ Dora would pay so much attention to your 
letter, or to poor dear papa’s good advice! You are honest and 
single-hearted as ever, Katharine,” she added, and naturally feel 
disgusted at what you have heard. I take it all as the painful but 
inevitable consequence of Dora’s getting her freedom. She has no 
principles, my dear, as [ have always told you, and without princi- 
ples—without principles, a woman as vain and as fond of pleasure 
as poor Dora is tolerably sure to end—as she is doing! We must 
hope for the best,” added Mrs. Dering calmly “and really so many 
people have taken up this fashion of being fast that what once woul] 
have put a woman out of society as likely as not may pass unob- 
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served now. We hear nothing very bad as yet, you must re 
collect.” 

“T don’t know what you call bad!” said Katharine, hotly. “ For 
@ woman as young and pretty as Dot to go about in Paris without 
her husband, and for the husband to spend his time with his gam- 
bling associdtes, seems bad enough tome. Bella, tell me candidly, 
had you heard anything of this before?” cried poor Katharine. 
“Had you an idea that Dot and Clarendon Whyte were meeting 
again like this in Paris?” 

“TI knew that Mr. Whyte was in Paris, and I knew that Dora 
Lawrence was there dressing and driving and living altogether in 
very bad style. But small gossip, as you know, Kate,” said Mrs. 
Dering, “is not one of my sins. I heard these things, but I did 
not repeat them, even to you all at home. If one’s relations are dis- 
creditable I never see that anything is to be gained by making a 
noise about their discreditability oneself.” 

Katharine was silent for a minute ortwo. “Iam quite determined 
to do something,” she cried at last, “ Dot may be foolish and fond 
of show and attention, but I know she will always mind what I say 
to her. As to her husband—” 

“ As to her husband—this Bacearat-playing husband ?” 

“Steven is too upright of heart to suspect evil in others,” said 
Katharine slowly, and lifting her eyes full to Mrs. Dering’s. “ He 
may be losing his money at cards. At one time, when—when he 
left off coming to the Dene, papa used to tell me he played too 
high at Lord Haverstock’s—used to say that gambling, in some 
form or other, runs in the Lawrences’ blood, All this is no busi- 
ness of mine. It is of Dot and Mr. Whyte that I am thinking, and 
I say Steven, in his ignorant confidence, might see no evil in an in- 
timacy that a man of the world—Bella, [ can’t talk about it— 
there’s a disgrace even in the suspicion of disgrace! but T’ll go to 
them. Til make papa take me over to Paris, and T’ll bid Steven 
bring his wife home to Ashcot at once.” 

An indignant light shone in Katharine’s eyes. “ You are very 
enthusiastic, child,” said Mrs, Dering, coldly, “above all, I remark, 


=) 


in matters where Steven Lawrence is concerned. If you take my 
advice, you will just let these people manage their own affairs 
themselves. Mrs. Lawrence, like many other wives, is more 
amused by other society than by her husband’s. Mr. Lawrence, 
like many other husbands, is more amused by Baccarat and trente- 
et-un than by his wife. Of all things not new under the sun a 
household like this is the one that the least calls for hysterics or 
astonishment.” 

But Katharine seemed hardly to listen to Mrs. Dering’s optimist 
and sutliciently-reasonable philosophy. “If it was anyone else,” 
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she said, half to herself, “any other man than Mr, Clarendon 
Whyte, I should not feel as I do.” 

“ And I,” said Mrs. Dering, “precisely because it is Mr. Claren- 
don Whyte am disposed to be charitable. Mr. Whyte—we had 
best speak openly, Kate—is the last man living to ask Mrs. Steven 
Lawrence, without position, without money, without anything! to 
run away from her husband.” 

“T—I am not thinking of running away,” cried Katharine, her 
face afire. 

“Then what are you thinking of, Kate, dear? Please let us be 
reasonable. As acompanion in her drives, or a partner at these 
third-class balls, it seems that Dora could hardly have done bet- 
ter than select Mr. Clarendon Whyte. In London, of course, it 
would be different, but in Paris, particularly among such a set as 
Dora has got into, ‘Mr. Clarendon Whyte, no doubt, is taken at his 
own valuation still.” 

“Taken at his own valuation? In London it would have been 
different !” said Katharine, opening her eyes. “TI don’t think when 
we were at Brighton you would have spoken like that, Arabella. 
You seem to think of Clarendon White now what I, unsupported, 
have thought of him always. 

“ Exactly so,” said Mrs, Dering, with perfect evenness of temper. 
“Did [ not tell youn—no? Well, that does show how little I am to 
be accused of writing gossipping letters! Some weeks ago, just 
about the time you returned to Clithero, I think it must have been, 
all poor Mr. W hyte’s true and authentic history came to light, and 
he has never shown his face either in London or Brighton since. 
Ile really was an impostor, Katharine. You were perfectly right in 
everything you used to say. Some one appeared on the scene— 
who was it now? Well, never mind, some one who knew all 
about him, anyhow. And the great English connections, and the 
tigers he had shot in Bengal, and the sacks he had caused to be 
thrown in the Bosphorus, were all a fiction. His father was a hat- 
ter in Oxford street. Are you sure you won’t have a glass of 
sherry? Im afraid you will have more than an hour to wait be- 
fore lunch.” 

* And you have never seen him since ?—I don’t want any sherry, 
thanks—you have banished the man from your house because his 
father was a hatter ?” 

“J have done nothing at all,” said Mrs. Dering, with a quiet 
smile. “I met Mr. Clarendon Whyte at a ball just after this 
ridiculous story came to light, and he asked me for a dance, and I 
had none left to give him. A man in that kind of position ought 
to have come early, or not have attempted to dance. I think, my- 
self, it would have been more dignified, perhaps, to have stayed 
away altogether, A day or two afterward, I heard, he left England. 
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What strange vicissitudes there are in some human beings’ lives, 
Kate !” 

“And what strange blanks in some human beings’ hearts !’ 
thought Katharine, looking at her sister’s handsome, unmoved face. 
“T never cared for Clarendon Whyte,” she said aloud; “but if I 
had seen as much of him as you did, Bella—and, really, he used to 
he kind to the children, was fond of little Floss, I think—I should 
have been sorry for him in his humiliation, or what he considered 


> 


to be humiliation.” 

“ And so I was extremely sorry for him,” said Mrs. Dering, “ and I 
always speak well of him now, poor young man. Whatever his 
birth may have been, I say Mr. Clarendon Whyte had the feelings 
of a gentleman—would the General and I have seen so much of him 


had it been otherwise ? As to his conques's, in Indian jungles and 
elsewhere, is there a man or woman among us all who doesn’t kill 
rather more tigers in imagination than in fact? The principal 
commandment Mr. Whyte broke, I fancy, was the eleventh—that 
which outweighs all the rest; he was found out. How is Lord 
Petres? still at Eccleston, I suppose? If you do go to Paris, I 
should strongly advise you to get some of your troussean there. 
Dot, with all her sins, is as good an adviser as you can tind where 
silks and velvets are concerned.” 

Thus, with more of the same nature, spoke Mrs. Dering, honestly 
and according to her lights. The world to her was a theatre where 
men and women acted together in masks; where what was said or 
done, sinned or suffered, unmasked and behind the scenes, mattered 
nothing. As long as Mr. Clarendon Whyte was “ received,” she 
had received him. As long as the Lawrences went on like other 
people, not coming to any open or ayowed disgrace, there was 
something simply ridiculous to Mrs. Dering in gratuitously troubling 
one’s head on their account. If they did come to disgrace, let it 
pass—with as little spoken commentary of ours, the well-thouglit-of 
relations, as possible! As for advice, a tolerably wide experience 
of life had taught her that its general effects were, first, to increase 
the downhill pace of the persons advised; secondly, to react 
against the adviser. If Mrs. Lawrence (as, it must be allowed, was 
possible) was walking just as straight as the rest of the world, 
there could be no need of Katharine’s presence in Paris; if Mrs. 
Lawrence was walking crooked, Katharine, for her own sake, must 
keep away from her. What would be the effect of a letter to Ste- 
ven? Mrs. Dering was too ignorant of the customs of savage na- 
tions to say what the effect of anything would be on Steven Law- 
rence. She would certainly not advise writing to any civilized 
man on a theme so delicate as his own wife’s frivolities. Duccarat, 
it must be remembered, could not, of its very nature, last forever ; 
neither could driving in the Champs Elysées in daily new bonnets 
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and dresses. As soon as the money was exhausted, Kate might 
rest assured Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence—steady-going Darby and 
Joan again—would return to their farm. 

But all Mrs. Dering’s reasoning, all Mrs. Dering’s admirable mo- 
rality of selfishness, was insufficient to banish the haunting fear 
that had taken possession of Katharine’s mind; and so, two days 
later-—a letter from Dora coming meanwhile, with still no mention 
in it of Clarendon Whyte’s name—she mustered courage enough 
to broach the subject to the Squire. The wisdom of a kind and 
simple heart might be more serviceable than the wisdom of the 
world, perhaps, in such a strait as this. “Papa,” quite abruptly, 
she began, as they were riding home to dinner, along the same road 
where she had ridden that last night with Steven, “ what sort of 
game do you consider Baccarat?” 

“ Baccarat?” said the Squire. “ Well, ’'ve never played it my- 
self and never seen it played, but I know it is the favorite game 
now-a-days at which Englishmen abroad are fleeced by those ras- 
sally foreigners. Haverstock lost eight thousand pounds at it, 
they say, the first time he went to Paris after he came of age. 
Pray, Miss Kate, what has put Daccarat into that wise head of 
9” 


yours 
“Steven Lawrence is playing at it, Papa, that’s all. I heard so 
a day or two ago, but I did not like at first to tell you, and Dot is 


going on very extravagantly, I’m afraid—I found it all out by acci- 
dent from a correspondent I have. Bella has heard the same story, 
too, and—and don’t you think we ought to do something to try and 
bring them home?” 

Mr. Hilliard was dead silent: sure sign that one of the quick 
bursts of passion that occasionally exploded in the good little 
man’s heart was brewing. “The confounded fool that ’'ve been!” 
he exclaimed, at last. “ Leaving the poor girl’s money in her own 
hands, as he ‘ generously’ wished, instead of tying it up, principal 
and interest, as tight as I could tie it. Of course he’s playing at 
Baccarat! I might have known the stock he comes of well 
enough to be sure he would play Baccarat, and every other devil- 
ment, when temptation came. Gambling with his wife’s money, 
and then, when it’s gone, expecting me to lend him more! But 
he’s mistaken—Master Lawrence is decidedly mistaken—if he 
thinks I am going to supply him with means for his pleasant vices, 
Baccarat, too! A man whose grandfather was no better than a 
day-laborer, and can scarce spell his name himself, playing Bacca- 
rat!” 

Katharine fired up ina moment. “TI don’t see that the condition 
of a man’s grandfather heightens or lessens the folly of his gam- 
bling, Papa! and I don’t know why we should take for grante 1 that 
Steven, if he is losing at all, is losing Dot’s money.” 
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“Te must be losing,” cried the Squire, angrily, and with the 
perfect conviction of injustice, “and he must be losing her money. 
Whose else has he got to lose? But it’s no business of mine— 
it’s no business of mine! If my advice had been taken they would 
never have gone to Paris at all. Let him ruin himself; Dora will 
always know where to look for a home as long as I live—but don’t 
let him come to me for help, that’s all I have to tell Master Law- 
rence. Don’t let him look to me for help.” 

“T hear, too,” said Katharine—determined, now that she had be- 
gun, to tell her whole story out—* I hear that Dora is very extrav- 
agant, is—is not going on as we could wish. She is always out at 
balls and theatres, Papa, and alone—without her husband I mean.” 

“Very naturally,” said Mr. Hilliard. ‘You wouldn’t have the 
poor girl running after him to the gaming tables and his associates 
there, would you? You knew what Dora was when you advised 
her to go to Paris, Of course she is extravagant. Not one woman 
in fifty, let me tell you, would care to be saving over francs when 
she knew that her husband was ruining himself and her too, by 
hundreds of pounds.” 

“ And who says Steven Lawrence is doing anything of the kind ?” 
exclaimed Katharine. “Oh Papa, I see I had better be perfectly 
honest with you, It’s not Steven; it’s not about Steven’s goings- 
on that I am anxious, but about Dot. She is ina fast, bad set of 
people in Paris. She lets herself be seen everywhere with a man 
for whom she had a foolish kind of half liking before she married, 
and altogether, I feel, is getting her name lightly spoken of. I didn’t 
like to tell you this straight out, and so I began first about Steven 
and his card playing. Oh Papa, what does the loss of a little mon- 
ey matter? It is Dot we must think about and bring back to Ash- 
cot at once if we can.” 

“Bring Dot back?” stammered the Squire. “ Why Kate, you 
don’t mean to tell me—good God, child, what does all this mean ? 
Why have you tried to keep it from me?” The Squire reined in 
his horse to a stand-still, and his face got as red as fire. “You 
don’t mean to tell me that that girl—not married three mdénths, 
and in love, as I thought, with her husband’s very shadow—is mis- 
conducting herself?” 

“ Papa, dear,” answered Katharine, with down-bent head, “there 
are many things that people do in the world, the fast world now, 
that you would call misconduct. As much as I know about Dora 
I tell you. She goes to balls and parties continually. She is seen 
at them all without her husband and in the society of another 
man. People generally might think lightly of this, but I, know- 
ing Steven as I do, think it looks very bad for poor Dora’s future 
hr ppiness.” 

“Then why don’t he look after her?” said Mr. Hilliard. “She's 
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vain and pretty, in her style—just the sort of little woman, poor 
thing, that these confounded Frenchmen would make much of. 
Why don’t Lawrence look better after her?” 

The Squire loosened his reins and they walked on again through 
the darkening lanes in silence. At last, “ Do you think if I was to 
write to Steven I should do good?” Katharine asked; “just hint 
to him that it would be better if—” 

“Tf he looked a little closer after his own good name? No, 
Katharine, no. Never meddle between married people.” The 
Squire said this much in the same tone in which he might have said, 
“ Never meddle with burning pitch!” “ However things turn out 
you are sure to get blamed by both of them in the end.” 

“ That’s a good deal like what Arabella told me. ITler advice 
was to let everything take its own course. But—oh, Papa,” cried 
Katharine, “you and Arabella generally see everything so differ- 
ently that I must confess I did not expect to get the same counsel 
from you.” 

Mr. Hilliard put his horse into a trot, and nothing more was said 
until they were riding up the avenue at home. “ Kate, my dear,” 
he began then, “you were right to tell me of all this, and ’'m 
ready to allow I spoke unjustly about Lawrence. The life he has 
led makes the lad younger than his years, and many an honest 
enough man will burn his fingers for once in his life, under tempta- 
tion. Dora is a little fool—that we always knew! but we mustn’t 
let her play the fool worse, or longer than we can help. Now, 
what do you want me to do child?” 

“T want you to take me to Paris for a week,” cried Katharine, 
“that is if mamma can spare us. It wouldn’t be a great ex- 
pense ?” 

“ Never mind the expense,” said the Squire. 

“ And either we would bring Dot home with us, or make Steven 
promise to take better care of her in Paris. Whether we fail or 
not, isn’t it, at least, worth the trial ? ” 

And before bed-time that night the plan was settled. Poor Mrs. 
Tlilliard at first was refractory ; could not see how Dora’s affairs 
mattered to them now that she was married; could see still less 
why sick and dying people were to be sacrificed because of the ill- 
doings of those in health. She would go up to Arabella—no, she 
would not: she would destroy herself by going to Paris; no, she 
would be a blessed martyr, and stay at home, and hope—hope that 
they would enjoy themselves without her! Finally, the scheme of 
martyrdom carried the day—the Squire promising to bring back a 
cashmere shawl, silk dress, laces, and gloves, as propitiatory offer- 
ings; and on the following Monday, two days hence, it was decided 
that Katharine and Mr. Hilliard should start. Not a word was to 
be written meanwhile to the Lawrences. “If you want to know 
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what a truant schoolboy is about,” said the Squire, “ don’t tell him 
beforehand that you are coming to look at him. If we want realiy 
to find out how Dora and her husband are going on, we must walk 
quietly some fine morning to their lodgings, and just see them in 
their usual, every-day life.” 
And so they did, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
IN PARIS, 


Dvrine the first week after his arrival in Paris, Steven Lawrence’s 
life was only passively miserable. The mild open Winter that had 
been so excellent for hunting in Kent, was detestable to him amid 
the closeness and mud and fog of city streets, but he endured it. 
Endured being marched up and down the piazzas of the Palais 
Royal, and of the Rue de Rivoli; endured living in rooms wherein 
his large figure had scarcely space to turn, and against the ceiling 
of which he knocked his head if he attempted to stand upright; en- 
dured millinery; endured Dora! And at the end of the week 
said to himself, “I have gone through one-eighth of it already, 
Seven weeks more, and I shall be on the farm—almost free again! 
After this came brighter weather; also, Grizelda Long, who had 
been absent for a few days, and on her return to Paris, at once con- 
stituted herself a daily visitor of Dora’s; and then Steven’s sufter- 
ings, from passive, became acute ones. 

Grizelda Long at this time was on one of the lowest spokes even 
in her poor fortune’s wheel. Unpaid companion, half lady’s maid, 
half interpreter, to a capricious, vulgar woman (the same Indian 
widow who had once been the mainstay of the Knightsbridge house- 
hold), with a good deal of time on her hands, for the widow had 
friends of her own, “to whom, of course, poor Miss Long could not 
expect to be introduced,” and with no money in her pockets ; these 
were the conditions under which Grizelda was living out the pres- 
ent portion of her phantom existence! “ Just beginning my de- 
lightful campaign in Paris,” the poor soul wrote with unflagging 
cheerfulness to her London friends, But what to another woman 
would have been durance viler than the lot of a seamstress sewing 
her fingers to the bone in her own attic, was bearable to Grizelda, 
She was floating still! Still able to run after odds and ends of so- 
ciety ; to organize these odds and ends together; to intrigue among 
them; occasionally, despite the widow, to show her forlorn, wreathed 
head in third-class salons, and such concert rooms and theatre 
boxes as her friends, of their charity, would give her the right to 


enter. 
“T know every-one,” she told Dora on the first occasion of their 
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meeting. “Lady Cowley and the Russian ambassadress have both 
unfortunately got influenza; so forthe moment I can do nothing for 
you there. But I know all the ball-giving English and numbers of 
excellent French people, and I shall be very glad to introduce you. 

What carriage have you got? My dear ‘Mrs. Lawrence e, do you 
mean to say your husband has got you no carriage?” I assure you 
itis a mistake. It does not do,” said Grizelda, at the present mo- 
ment possessing about fifty-six francs in the world, “to be seen in 
any of these voitures de remise. Now for—I forget how much a 
week, but we'll ascertain to-day—you can hire the very brougham 
the Dynevors had. Capital horse, English coachman, dark-brown 
livery—no one would know it was hired.” 

Dora announced that a brougham, even a brougham hired by the 
week, would be extravagance entirely beyond her husband’s means 
—then lay awake half the night regretfully dreaming of it. Next 
day, the weather happening to be wet again, she spoilt a new dress 
by walking to their restaurant ,dinner—those cheap Palais Royal 
dinners at which Steven was so starved, but which were a remove 
better than the horrible attempt his wife made once of cooking 
something for him at home, And then, as a matter of economy, the 
hiring of a brougham, with an English coachman, in brown livery, 
began, day and night to be urged upon Dora’s hashaod. 

This, I say was the beginning of the poor fellow’s active suffer- 
ings. He did not want to spend what little money he had of his 
own (the Squire had already lent him a considerable sum to put 
out upon his farm, and the thought of the debt pressed heavily on 
him); he would have been more loathe still for Dora to touch the 
capital of her small marriage portion; and kindly, but with no lack 
of determination, he told her that the thing was impossible. Cabs 
he would hire for her, as many and as often as she wished. She 
need not drive even in the common jfiacre of the streets. One of 
the better kind of Americane she might have, with as clean a dri- 
ver, for a Frenchman, as could be found, six days a week—nothing 
as yet would induce him to let Dora amuse herself on Sunday—but 
a brougham, no! Grizelda Long and her opinions might be — very 
valuable indeed in their proper place. He was not going to be 
guided by them. He was not, with extreme determination this, 
going to set up a sham private brougham, with a sham private 
coachman, and ridiculous hired livery—to please any one. 

At the end of some hours, after holding further council with her 
friend. “If you please, Steven,” said Dora, “as you will not spend 
your money to please me, may I spend my own? I have a hundred 
pounds i in my desk lying useless—oh, look incredulous! ll show 
them to you, Bank of England notes—may I spend them, I mean 
a few of them, in hiring the brougham? It will save you expense 


in the end.” 
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* Do as you choose,” said Steven, turning from her. “TI have 
given my opinion, Act as you like for the future.” 

So the first fruit of Katharine’s generosity was the setting Mrs, 
Dora up in her hired brougham, which soon, with the small rose- 
and-white over-dressed doll it contained, became pretty well kvown 
in the eyes of a certain portion of the Parisian public. Dora, just 
at first, professed herself averse to driving alone, and poor dear 
Grizelda’s bonnets, she said, were really so unlike what bonne 
cught to be, that whatever one’s kindly feelings it was impossible 
to be seen with her by daylight; it was, therefore, manifestly in- 
cumbent on Steven to be his wife’s companion. Living in rooms 
where he could neither breathe nor stand upright ; obliged to dress 
daily in a frock coat and high hat; dining on Palais Royal dishes 
that at once sickened and starved him, and now crushed into a lit- 
tle toy brougham, of which one window, at least, must be always 
shut for fear of Dora’s complexion, or because the damp took the 
curl out of feathers, or the crimp out of hair, or other cogent 
reason. He bore it for three days; bore physical sufferings almost 
equalling those of a wild animal in its eight feet of cage; then 
struck boldly. “ Would do many other things; would walk, eat, 
dress, as he was bidden; would never, so help him heaven! torture 
his limbs into a cursed close car no bigger than a nutshell again 
while he lived.” 

“You needn’t use bad language, my dear,” said Dora, with 
thorough amiability. Had the domestic drives been so animated 
that she need mourn over their discontinuance? “ Amuse yourself 
well,” kissing her hand to him as she ran, full-dressed, out of ihe 
room, “and I, if I can, must find some one else willing to take your 
place.” 

Was this meant as a threat, Steven wondered afterward? Who 
shall say? Who shall tell whether it was by purest accident or 
otherwise, that when Mrs. Lawrence left her carriage by the lake 
(for this January afternoon was like June; and all the world went 
to the Bois) she heard the only human voice that had power to 
make her heart—such a heart as she possessed! flutter, and turn- 
ing round saw Mr, Clarendon Whyte, unapproachable in his gloves 
and necktie as ever, with beautiful J/asé Mephistophilean smile, at her 
side ? 

—After a surly husband at home, a surly husband using bad 
words about one’s few poor little pleasures, what a change to be in 


the society of a being whose every mellifluous word is a reproach, 
flattering to vanity; whose every look is a compliment! “T have 
seen you before, more than once, but not near enough to bow,” 
said Dot, quictly; for whether the meeting was planned or acci- 
dental it did not seem that either was much taken by surprise now 
that they had met, 
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“T heard you had arrived, but didn’t know whether I ought to 
call on—your husband,” answered Mr. White, with an accent, tragi- 
pathetic, on that word “husband,” that made Dora turn her face 
away and almost believe in her own mind that she was blust! ing. 

The January afternoon was like June; and Mrs. Lawrence, well- 
dressed and animated, met nothing but admiring glances as she 
walked up and down in the pale Winter sunshine with Mr. Claren- 
don Whyte. Poor little butterfly Dot! it was the brightest hour 
by far that she had known since her marriage, this first hour of 
amusement in which Steven had no part. He wasa good, dear, 
honest creature, Steven, and in her very heart she believed she was 
growing to be fond of him. But then Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s coat 
was so differently cut, and the turn of his mustache was so fault- 
less, and his low calibre of intellect—I use her own words—suited 
hers so exactly, and this was Paris sunshine, and she was one of the 
pretuest woman walking hy that sunny mock lake! And, ah—ah 
(without going too deeply into analyzation of one’s happiness) if 
all life could only be like to-day ! 

All life certainly could not be; only six more weeks and a frac- 
tion, thought Dot; then let the six weeks and a fraction be turned 
to the best possible account. So next day, the sun continuing to 
shine, the brown brougham at the same hour stopped by the lake, 
and a porcelain marchioness figure with short fair locks and glitter- 
ing equipments tripped out, to be joined in ten minutes by an 
Adonis almost as glittering as herself. And the next day the same 
thing took place; and the next—as the two were walking along, 
Dot listening with well-pleased face to her companion’s murmured 
platitudes, yet not unmindful of the admiration her own toilette 
was awakening in the crowd—Steven, maladroitly, inopportunely, 
as is the habit of these old-fashioned husbands, came across their 
path. 

IIe stopped for a moment, spoke good-humoredly to his wife, not 
uncivilly to Mr. Clarendon Whyte; then went on his way, thereby 
showing more knowledge of life, Dora felt, than might have been 
expected of him, Inthe evening, as they were sitting alone in their 
apartments; for now Mrs. Lawrence had organized a plan of hav- 
ing execrable dinners sent in from a neighboring cook-shop ; “ Do- 
ra,” said Steven abruptly, “ how long have you known that your 
friend Mr. Whyte ws in Paris ?” 

“Oh! not till to-day,” said Dora, rather from sudden loss of 
self-possession than from a guilty sense that there was anything to 
conceal. “Mr. Clarendon Whyte has just come to Paris—that is, 
I didn’t know he was here before, and—and he is going to call on 
you to-morrow, Steven.” 

“Te is very kind,” said Steven, laconically. 

“Tt will be pleasant for you to know some one—to be able to as- 
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sociate with men when you are tired of me!” cried Dot; Mr. 
Whyte, if you like, will introduce you at his club. He told me so 
to-day.” 

“ He is very kind,” said Steven, once more; then took up his hat 
and went out—the first time he had done so yet of an evening— 
leaving Dot to her own thoughts. 

Did he suspect her, she wondered, uneasily, as soon 23 she found her- 


self alone? Suspect her, not of the letter that had been written and 
answered from Ashcot—that was impossible—but of prevarication ? 


Did he know that she and Clarendon Whyte had alrealy met? Was 
he going to watch, to mistrust, to coerce her? In about an hour’s 
time Steven came in again. He walked up to the table where Dot, 
as usual, was working her brain over new combinations of gorgeous 
color for to-morrow, took both her hands, and, drawing her to him, 
| bade her, in the kind of tone one would bid a child, look him 
| straight in the face. “ Don’t tell me falsehoods any more, my dear,” 
he said, in a voice that brought the facile tears into Dot’s eyes, 
“You were walking yesterday with Clarendon Whyte—and what 
was there in it to hide? Walk with him, with any one you choose, 
every day of the week, Amuse yourself, and get strong and well, 
my poor little Dora, but don’t tell me a falsehood again!” 

And “Never while I live, Steven,” cried Mrs, Lawrence, in a 
flutter of repentance. “I was afraid you might be cross—I can’t 
help it, you know, but I am a very little bit afraid of you always! 
And then,” holding down her face, “as I was jealous once about 
you and Kate, I thought, perhaps—” 

“T should be jealous about Mr, Clarendon Whyte,’ 
vith a chill sort of laugh, “Set your mind at rest, child. When 
[ am jealous of my wife it will be once, and only once—not with- ° 


> said Steven, 


out cause, you may be sure.” 

She held up her face; she threw her arms round his neck, 
* Youll never have cause to be jealous of me, Steven! Don’t let 
us ever talk of such horrible things. Now, how could you possibly 
know, dearest, that I saw Mr. Clarendon Whyte yesterday? And 
to think—deceitful man! of your never mentioning it to me!” 

“Nay,” said Steven, quietly, “I waited for you to mention it. 
Ilow I knew it,” he added, “was by using my own eyes. I was 
close behind you when you got out of your carriage by the pond, 
but you were too much occupied with other people to look at me.” 

To this extent peace was made; to this extent the renewal of 
Dora’s intimacy with Mr. Clarendon Whyte was sanctioned by 
Dora’s husband. Closely following came a time when litile Mrs, 
Lawrence began to get invitations to balls, through Grizelda Long, 
through Clarendon Whyte, through any one, every one who could 
opea for her the rosy portals of second-class Anglo-Parisian society. 
And again, as at first starting of the brougham, Steven’s attend- 
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ance was enforced—for a week. The torture of standing for hours 
in the corners of crowded ball-rooms was not, physically, as unen- 
durable as being imprisoned in a small, close carriage for an after- 
noon at a time; but was bad enough. He did not dance himself; 
had never, indeed, seen the inside of a ball-room till now; and 
there was nothing edifying to him in the spectacle of his wife 
waltzing with every well-gilt fop, Mr. Clarendon Whyte most, who 
chose to invite her. So, after a week or ten days of ball-going, 
amicably, without a word of remonstrance on either side, it grew 
to be a thing of course that Steven should just accompany his wife 
to the scene of her night’s dissipation, stand patiently with his hat 
under his arm for two dances or so; then slip away, unnoticed, 
from the house, and go home to his bed. 

Dot found that she breathed immeasurably freer after he was gone. 
Poor, dear fellow ! it took away one’s enjoyment to know that there 
was a long-suffering husband, standing like a statue, martyrized for 
one’s selfish pleasures night after night, and really, if one thought 
of it, what numbers of other married women went out alone—Mrs, 
D , and Madame C , and little Lady B - (poor inch-deep 
Dora, in what awake to follow!) What need was there to torture 
him by that nightly putting on of dress suit and white cloves at 
all? Could she not chaperon Grizelda, find some one or another to 
go with—manage to spare poor Steven, at all events? She man- 


’ 











aged it—poor Steven acquiescing only too readily—and before many 
days were oyer was classed by the world in precisely the same rank 
, and Madame C——, and little 
: light, ball-going young women, with more or less of 





with her precedents, Mrs. D 
Lady b- 
character between them all, and with husbands too indifferent, or 
too large-minded to heed the lateness of their wives’ hours. 
Katharine Fane had said rightly that Steven was too straight- 
forward, too simple of heart to suspect evil in others, but, un- 





happily, this very straightforwardness, this very simplicity, ren- 
dered him the most unsuited of guides for a woman like Dora, <A 
man of the world might have given her a reasonable degree of 
freedom and yet have held her in wholesome fear as well. To 
Steven, in this, as in everything, there was no medium course. If 
his wife chose to go her own road once, she might go! For mar- 
ried women—dressed as women under the empire do dress—to 
waltz through the midnight hours in their husbands’ absence, 
seemed to him one degree less shameful than for them to do so in 
their husbands’ sight. The first time that he ever saw Dot, ball-clad 
and waltzing, he underwent a feeling of mingled disgust, indigna- 
tion and abasement—a feeling for which I scarce, indeed, know 
how to find a fitting name. After that night, with or without his 
presence, smiling upon Mr. Clarendon Whyte, or upon another, or 
upon a score of others, he felt that it could matter but little. Dora 
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had lost her prestige, the ineffable Lloom of decent womanhood 
with which his imagination had invested her. Let it pass! She 
was not, would never be again, what he once thought her, yet was 
no worse, he told himself, than other women of the world; was 
frivolous and pleasure-seecking; about as good a companion for 
him, Steven Lawrence (Lord Petres’ words verified already), as a 
gilded butterfly would have been, but—had loved him enough to 
become his wife and so merited infinite patience at his hands! 
Ile was, as he had said, a man capable of being jealous once, and 
only once. He might feel humiliated—confessing to himself that 
his humiliation was the result of ignorance—at seeing his wife 
among the crowd of a Parisian ball-room. Small doubts, small 
fears, small suspicions could have no place in Steven’s breast. 
Poor little Dora was taking her pleasure now to fortify herself 
against the inevitable years to come in Ashcot; and to himself the 
dressing, and the enamelling, and the dancing of fashionable ladies 
was repugnant, like his dinners, like his lodgings, like everything, 
in short, that belonged to this artificial city life. But only four 
more weeks of it remained! Four more weeks and he would be 
back in England, working on his farm, breathing pure country air, 
sometimes seeing Katharine’s face. Oh, for some way to make 
these interminable thirty days*pass quicker ! 

A man of seven-and-twenty, of keen, excitement-craving tempera- 
ment, companionless in Paris, not without money in his pockets, 
and seeking desperately, but in vain, to make the time pass. To 
this singularly anomalous pass had Steven Lawrence’s life now 


arrived, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MADEMOISELLE BARRY. 


Ir was his habit to rise early; even in these January morn- 
ings was dressed and abroad in the twilight Champs Elysées or 
dusky streets before eight o’clock. At eleven, after a three hours’ 
walk, he came home to breakfast, at which meal his wife, if not too 
tired, appeared in dressing-gown and erimping-pins, her face white 
{more sightly so in Steven’s eyes than with the fine complexion it 
assumed toward noon), her eyes dark and hollow, her hands shaky, 
her heart and soul occupied with last night’s conquests and to-day’s 
projects—all of which, with discreet reservations, she poured forth, 
not unamusingly, into her husband’s ears, as she sipped her choco- 
late. After breakfast generally arrived the milliner, hair-dresser, 
dressmaker, or other finery factor for rehearsal of to-night’s per- 
formance, or this afternoon’s, or this morning’s. Dora was sufli- 
ciently advanced now to require, at the least, four elaborate changes 
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of dress a day ; and then the master of the establishment per force 
must turn out again into the streets. 

The apartment that, as Dot would say, “had been sufficient for 
the Honorable Augustus Dynevor and his wife,” was an undeniable 
apartinent, as far as situation went; an apartment rich in carved 
cornices and brackets—against, which Steven, being inconveniently 
tall, knocked his head—also in Utrecht velvet, ormolu and mirrors. 
“ A bijou of an apartment ” it was described in the list of Messrs. 
Arthur & Webb; possessing, indeed, only the trifling drawback 
that neither fresh air nor light could enter the two six-feet-square 
dungeons called bedrooms. To fresh air Mrs, Lawrence was as 
beautifully indifferent as to most other natural phenomena; but 
light, and strong light, is imperatively needful for toilet tables of 
the Second Empire, and so, “just till mid-day, just till anybody 
was likely to call, would dear Steven mind being out?” thus al- 
lowing M. Alphonse, the hair-dresser, or Mademoiselle Aglie, the 
work girl, the use of the salon. He turned out, whatever the 
weather, with perfect cheerfulness; often before he went—poor, 
big Steven !—would be bidden to hold a satin in these folds, or « 
velvet in that light, while Dot retired, as far as the limited space 
would allow, to form artistic judgment of its effects. Then com- 
menced the daily task of time-killing; the daily weary walks in 
which, with the inevitable lack of interest of an uneducated man, 
he would traverse Paris from one end to the other and find it all 
blank. No deeper significance than stones and cement in the 
palaces, no pathos in the gray old churches, no heart-stirring 
history in these imperial Boulevards replacing the old streets where 
the carmagnole was danced, the ga ira sung, and where a king and 
queen once passed along upon the tumbril to die! All was blank 
to Steven Lawrence, just as a picture is blank to a child’s intelli- 
gence until its meaning has been pointed out by some one better 
taught than himself. Paris was a vast mart of expensive toys, he 
saw; toys, through which it was his present lot to walk with 
closed pockets and averted eyes, but of which his wife, in the mil- 
linery department, might take her fill. A mart in which it was his 
portion to wander, unoccupied, from morning till night, seeking to 
kill the implacable enemy that every day grew more vital, with 
home interludes of barbers and dressmakers, scandal in which he 
took no interest, and gold-powdering, dressing, enamelling and 
general rehearsing for a world in whose scene he bore, and wished 
to bear, no part. 

His favorite resting place of a forenoon, when it happened not 
to rain or snow, and whenever even his stout limbs grew tired of 
ceaseless pacing along the pavement, was the Luxembourg gardens. 
He never felt so little in Paris as when he sat down there under 
the leafless chestnuts, smoking (he smoked ten hours a day now) in 
8 
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the morning sunshine, and with only children and nurses, an occa- 
sional priest, book in hand, or slow-paced, gray old pensioner to 
break the solitude. And so to the Luxembourg, one sunny fore- 
noon, destined to begin an episode of some importance in his life, 
Steven Lawrence went; sat down on his accustomed bench, lit his 
cigar, and began to think—of Ashcot and Katharine, and how to- 
day, Wednesday, she and the Squire would be riding to the meet, 
and if the weather there was like this what a day for hunting it 
would be, with the sun breaking the night’s thin frost, and a blue 
sky already sprinkled with promising fleecy clouds overhead ! 

“ Kate, my child,” said a man’s voice, in English, but witha 
curious, half-foreign, half-Irish accent, “ Are you sure now that it’s 
not too cold for you to be sitting down?” 

Steven started, his heart set beating in a moment, and saw—not 
his—I mean not Lord Petres’ Kate, but a pale, poorly-dressed little 
girl of nineteen or twenty, in the act of sitting down by him on 
the bench, and with an elderly man, evidently, from the likeness 
between them, her father, on the other side. 

“Tt isn’t too cold for me, Papa,” she said, in one of those fresh, 
flute-like voices so rare to hear, so impossible to forget, and then 
Steven turned his head, irresistibly attracted, and looked at her 
full. 

The girl was not handsome, still less pretty, yet hers was a face 
few men could pass unnoticed even amid the meretricious beauty, 
the fine complexions, and bright-hued locks of the Champs Elysées 
or the Boulevards. The pale cheeks, the brown hair drawn straight 
off the temples, the plain little bonnet, the well-worn black silk 
froek, all told of a woman shunning rather than courting attention ; 
and still you were forced to attend to her—to remark that she had 
a slender foot and hand, a graceful tread; that the dress, however 
poor, was exquisitely clean and modest; in fine, that something 
--more than beauty drew a sharp line of demarcation between her 
and the crowd of women among whom she walked. She looked 
with a pair of deep-set gray eyes up at Steven. Te felt as if she 
kad spoken to him, took his cigar from his lips, and flung it away. 

“Pray don’t let us disturb you, sir,” said the father, looking 
round and slightly raising his hat.” “ My little daughter is not 
very strong, and I chose this bench for her to be in the sun; but 
pray don’t leave off smoking, or we shall feel that we have dis- 
turbed you.” 

The tone would have been that of a well-bred man, had it not 
been just a shade more polite, more apologetic than the occasion re- 
quired. But Steven, never hypocritical, was glad of the sound of 
an English voice, and in a few minutes’ time found himself talking, 
or rather listening while the stranger talked, about all the current 
gossip of Paris—the Emperor’s last race-horse, and the Empress’ 
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last carriage, the increasing price of apartments, and the new 
piece that was to be brought out at the Opera Comique—the usual 
innocuous matter by which Englishmen abroad supplant the old 
British themes of politics and weather as material for small talk, 

“ Well, I have no doubt that Paris, for people with town tastes, 
is all that you say,” said Steven at last, the stranger having given 
his opinion as to the superiority of Paris over every other Eu- 
ropean city. “ Now, for myself, I speak openly, I’ve never been so 
tired of my life as during these few weeks I’ve spent here. Bricks 
and mortar don’t interest me. I find more to look at in a forest or 
a prairie than in all the palaces and show-places that were ever 
built.” 

A quiet little smile came round the corners of the girl’s lips. 
“Do you see nothing interesting in the show-place we are sitting 
under?” she said, glancing up over her shoulder at the gray walls 
of the Luxembourg, 

“Nothing at all,” answered Steven. “It’s a fine building; so 
are the Madeleine and the Bourse, and when you have seen one you 
have seen all of them. In a prairie, in an English turnip field you 
will find life, of one sort or another, and change. In palaces and 
churches you have dead bricks and mortar, nothing more.” 

“ And all that the bricks and mortar, all that this old Luxem- 
bourg must have looked on at when your prairies and fields were— 
just what they are to-day, and will be till the end of the world ? 
Why,” the girl’s face kindled, “I think one can hardly look up at 
these windows above us without seeing the prisoners’ eager white 
faces crowding there—the prisoners, don’t you remember ? who 
heard the tocsin, and saw men wave to them from the house-tops, 
but didn’t know whether Robesvierre’s downfall was to mean their 
deliverance or their death ?” 

Steven said nothing. He had learned as much of French history 
as of any other subject at his Canterbury boarding-school, and had 
forgotten all he did learn in three months. Who was Robespierre ? 
Had the tocsin sounded a hundred years ago or yesterday? He 
knew nothing. 

“ My little daughter is wonderfully fond of these dry subjects,” 
said the father, in his suave manner, “I assure you there’s scarcely 
a street or building in Paris she doesn’t tell me some quaint story 
about, as we walk along. We live quietly, you see, sir, and her 
time is spent wholly at her books or pencil, and in walking with 
me. Now if—if it would pass an hour to you to take a stroll with 
us sometimes, as you don’t seem to have overmuch to do with your 
time?” . 

Steven accepted the offer as frankly as it was made. He had 
been accustomed in the backwoods to see acquaintances formed 
without letters of introduction, generally without men knowing, 
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or seeking to know, each other’s names, and it did not occur to him 
that greater cireumspection was usual in the life of civilization. 
The girl meanwhile sat dead silent, her hands clasped together 
on her lap and looking straight away through the iong vistas of the 
leafless chestnuts. 

“Tt’s the fashion of Englishmen abroad to hold aloof from each 
other, as if each was a convicted felon,” said the father, with a 
pleasant smile (he was a handsome, elderly man, with gray beard 
and hair, wonderfully white, even teeth, and palish hazel eyes of 
an indefinite expression—an expression not quite as genial as his 
smile and manner), “ but I have lived too long on the Continent 
to keep up many of our insular prejudices. If I talk to a country- 
man, and like him, I want no other introduction. Now, where are 
you staying ?” 

Steven told him; also, his name. 

* Lawrence ? dear me, one of the best fellows I ever knew, was 
called Lawrence. We were like brothers together in the Crimea. 
I have gone through my little bit of fighting in my day, you see! 
Your name is spelt ?—ah, to be sure, with a ‘w.’  Ilis, poor fel- 
low, was with a ‘u,’ so there can be no relationship. Champ 
Elysées, you say? best situation in Paris. Now we live in a very 
unfashionable quarter of the town—obliged, alas, to be economical ! 
Katie, child, have you a card of mine about you?” 

“Thave not, Papa,” said the girl, in the same flute-like voice ; 
but with a cold, distant manner that contrasted singularly with the 
ultra geniality of the man. 

“ Well, stay—let me see,” searching within the pockets of his 
surtout, in the button-hole of which Steven remarked for the first 
time that he wore a little bit of red ribbon. “ Yes, as luck will 
have it, I have got my card case. Monsieur Barry, Mademoiselle 
Barry.” And as he spoke he took a card from a well-worn leather 
case, and handed it to Steven. One hundred and five Rue des Ur- 
sulines. You turn away here to the left as you ge from the 
Luxembourg, and cross the Boulevard de Sebastopol. Our lodg- 
ing is on the third floor of a corner house, immediately facing the 
Rue St. Jacques.” 

Steven put the card into his pocket, but volunteered no offer of 
ealling ; and then, the girl still remaining absolutely silent, the 
father went on again: “Our name, as you will remark, is Irish, but 
we have lived abroad until we are ‘Monsieur and Mademoiselle’ 
even among our English acquaintances. I may say, indeed, we 
look upon ourselves more as French than English now, don’t we 
Kate ?” 

“T believe so, Papa.” 

“Most of our friends are foreigners—but really we live almost 
entirely to ourselves. I take my girl (she and I are alone in the world, 
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sir) to the theatre sometimes, and twice a week, Wednesday and 
Saturday, in our little way,” said Mr. Barry with humility, “we 
receive. Three or four friends come in, that is to say, to smoke 
a cigar and play a rubber, or a quiet round game. If sach a hum- 
drum way of spending your evening, would be agreeable to you, 
we should be very glad—Katie, my dear, we should be glad—if Mr. 
Lawrence would give us the pleasure of his company at one of our 
grand receptions! Let me see, this is Wednesday. Well, if you 
have no better engagement, will you come round to our lodgings 
to-night ?” 

Mademoiselle Barry lifted her eyes for the second time to Steyen’s ; 
the steady dark-gray ‘eyes that nullified whatever likeness the rest 
of her face bore to her father’s. “Our grand receptions are not 
very much amusement to me,” and as she said this she smiled, 
and Steven thought her more than handsome. “I don’t smoke, and 
I don’t play cards.” 

“ But you are very glad to find some one to talk to you while we 
old gentlemen doze over our rubber,” interrupted Mr, Barry quick- 
ly, and rising from the bench as he spoke, “Mr. Lawrence I don’t 
know what you say, but I find it too chilly to remain sitting. 
I suppose you have not time to take a stroll with us through the 
gardens ?” 

Mr. Lawrence had plenty of time, and the walk was lengthened 
out until long past noon; finally ended in their wandering for a 
couple of hours together through the gallery of the Luxembourg— 
hours in which Steven first learned to look at pictures with a dim 
sense of their being something more than painted canvas, framed 
and ranged on walls! He came home less wearied than he had 
ever felt after Parisian sight-seeing yet; and at ten o’clock that 
evening started, as soon as he had seen Dora into her carriage, 
toward the distant Rue des Ursulines to attend Mademoiselle 
Barry’s “reception.” 

“My husband, of his own free will, gone off to a party !”’ chat- 
ters Dot, in the intervals of her first quadrille with Mr, Clarendon 
Whyte; for Steven had told his little adventure in all integrity to 
his wife. “A party given by some charming people he picked up 
in the Luxembourg gardens—an old gentleman friendly enough to 
ask strangers whose names he doesn’t know to his house, and a 
daughter who seems to be a kind of walking guide-book, with 
wonderful gray eyes, and a voice like a nightingale—a much more 
fascinating person evidently than poor little me!” 

Upon which Mr. Clarendon Whyte bends and whispers some bit 
of flattery, neither very brilliant nor very original, but which 
serves its purpose—sends a thrill of conscious vanity through the 
shallow, foolish heart of Steven’s wife, 
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HE following aphorisms are the opinions of a sentimental mi- 
sogamist who has had many strange experiences with women ; 
who has been thrice married, and thrice divorced ; and who is now 
wandering about the world somewhere, wondering whether the 
opposite sex is to be loved or loathed. Tis sentiments are often 
cynical and bitter, the result, no doubt, of his varying mood. If not 
alwafs true, they are sometimes epigrammatic, and are offered for 
what they are worth, 
Junius Henrr Browne. 


Every man is a hero to the woman who loves him. 

Men never love women whom they do not, and women never love men 
whom they do, understand. 

“ Forever,” in the rhetoric of a woman’s affection, is a sentimental lyper- 
bole meaning a period of exactly two months. 

The purest women are the most charitable to others; while those who have 
most need of forgiveness forgive least in their sisters. 

A woman makes herself and her lover an exception to the race. Cleelia, 
lying in her lover’s arms, wonders how Claudia can permit her dearest friend 
to touch her hand. ; 

Women, in the affairs of the heart, never learn anything by experience, and 
are entirely incapable of perceiving consequences. Yesterday is the dark 
ages with them, and to-morrow an impossible era. 

Women desire to love, primarily, and men to be loved; hence, women 
idealize, and men analyze, the objects of their affection. 

Men are won by the love of women; women by the fascination of their 
own passion. 

If a woman will not love you, make her hate you, and she is half yours ; 
for hate is too unnatural to her to last, and its first rebound is tenderness, and 
the second passion, 

Women like men who flatter them ; but love those who despise them. 

Women become attached to men not for what men do for them, but what 
they do for men. Gratitude paves the way to their esteem; but selfishness 
opens the road to their love. 

A woman who will listen to a declaration of love cannot resist the love 
itself. 

Women never pardon in men the defects they possess themselves. They 
worship their opposites in the opposite sex. 

Give a woman her way and she will have her woe. 

“So gifted and so unhappy,” is the sweet-sad strain that, soon or late, 
melts every woman’s heart. 

The smallest tenderness outweighs with a woman the greatest sacrifice. 
She will forget the hero who would die in her behalf, for the mere gallant who 
would give her caresses, and nothing more. 

Women, in their affections, are either tyrants or slaves. As tyrants, they 
are independently wretched. As slaves, they are submissively satisfied. 
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Wotmen always measure their strength in the beginning against men they 
are on the eve of loving. They make a brave display of battle at first. But 
when they once yield, they yield forever. 

Any man may be his own master; but no woman can be her own mistress. 

Into all close relations, whether of love or friendship, sex enters. Who 
loves the more, be it man or woman, is feminine; who is the stronger and 
controls is masculine. 

No two persons can harmonize with each other who do not harmonize with 
themselves. Before there is union there must be unity. 

When women’s hearts are touched they are all kindred. The merest dowdy 
then becomes the sister of the proudest duchess. 

Women are more jealous through their vanity than through their affection. 
Jealousy is often a proof of their love—of themselves. 

Men never want anything of women but the truth; and women give them 
everything except that. 

Some women are so incapable of truth that, if your watch confirmed their 
telling the hour of the day, you would send it to the goldsmith’s for repairs. 

Every man, by the general law, loves all women ; all women love one man 
Men are by nature polygamists ; women, monogamists. 

Men never fall so deeply in love that they cannot climb out by the ladder 
of reason. 

Women have as many heart-breaks as headaches, and with as little serious 
results. 

Sentimental statistics show that not one woman in a hundred marries the 
man she loves. 

Magnificent lovers make wretched husbands, and excellent husbands the 
worst of lovers. 

To society women owe their husbands; but to the gods are they indebted 
for their lovers. 

If women had ideals, and demanded they should be met, the world would 
be unpeopled. 

Every woman of poetic organization will love every man of poetic organi- 
zation, if he have an opportunity to reveal himself. 

Neither death nor life is so serious as marriage. Yet nothing 1s entered 
into half so thovghtlessly. 
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—Curistmas brings us, with its religious ceremonies, festivities, and 
pleasant customs which, it is to be hoped thaf advancing rationalism will 
never cause to be forgotten. Yet it is worth while, at least for descendants 
of the Puritans, to remember that the 25th of December is probably not the 
date of Christ’s birth; there being reason for believing that he was born in 
the Spring of the year, a fitting season it would seem for such an event; and 
that our festivities at Christmas are of pagan origin—the dressing of houses 
with greens being a Druidical custom, and the giving of gifts being a remnant 
of the Roman Saturnalia. The feast of Yule, now confounded with that of 
Christmas, was observed at the Winter solstice by all the Northern nations 
long before the introduction of Christianity. In this particular, as in many 
others, the early Christian leaders, knowing that men will generally abandon 
their principles more readily than their enjoyments, craftily preserved the old 
festivities and ceremonies, and gave them a Christian name and significance. 
The gifts were given to children and servants not in the name of Saturn but 
in that of Christ, the receivers, so long as they received the gift, being careless 
as to the name in which it was given. The very name, Christmas box, which, 
no longer heard here, is still used in England, keeps in mind a usage and a 
thing of pagan origin. Gifts of money were given by the Romans at the 
Paganalia which occurred at the beginning of the year; and the coins were 
received in earthen pots or boxes, a few of which still exist, one of them at 
least having been exhumed in England. These pots, in shape and size, are 
quite like the boxes in which English apprentices in the middle ages received 
their Christmas presents, and which were also of earthenware. Hence, it 
seems clear enough that the English Christmas box, which is now the name 
for the present which the box was formerly used to receive, is directly con- 
nected with Servius Tullius’ Paganalia and also with the Saturnalia, It is 
generally supposed that the Santa Claus who visits children in this country 
on Christmas Eve—at least, the happy rogues who live in ¢his latitude—and 
puts into their stockings toys, and sometimes, by way of warning, a whip, is a 
Dutch saint, and that his visitation and its attendant circumstances are of 
Dutch origin. This, however, is not the case. The good saint’s name, or 
rather the form of it only, is Dutch. St. Nicholas was the patron saint of 
children, he having restored to life some who had been killed and salted in a 
tub. He also, according to a medixval legend, saved the daughters of a 
nobleman from disgrace with the consent of their father, by throwing into 
the house in the night time a mass of gold. Hence, presents were put into 
in the shoes of children in the night time on the Feast of St. Nicholas, 
which came on the 6th of December, that they might suppose them 
to be the gifts of St. Nicholas. Now, in the middle ages, and in fact 
until within two hundred years, children did not wear stockings. Those 
in humble life had breeches and bare legs, and often bare feet; the rich 
wore hose which were like the ¢ricot or “tights” of opera dancers, 
and covered the lower limbs and body from toe to waist. When the modern 
stocking came into use that made a more convenient receptacle than a shoe 
for St. Nicholas’ favors. These customs were valued by our forefathers partly 
becaase they were believed to fix points of faith and facts of religious history 
in the minds of children, just as images were first introduced into Christian 
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churches to aid the minds of ignorant and weak-brained worshippers in the 
formation of the idea of a person to whom their praises and their prayers 
were addressed. This fixing of events and beliefs in the minds of children by 
association, was a part of household discipline, which in our forefathers’ days 
did not always take so agrecable a shape as that of making presents. Chil- 
dren—poor, weak, helpless creatures, what did they not endure at the hands 
of those who were always stronger than they, but not always so very much 
wiser !—used to be flogged, not only for punishment but by way of fixing 
things in their memories. Thus, on Innocents’ Day—well named, it would 
seem, for more than one reason—children were whipped in their beds by their 
parents “in order that the memorie of Herod’s murder of the Innocents 
might stick the closer.” This whipping was no mere sham or formula; it 
was administered by parents who believed that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child, many of whom, we may be sure, found in their creed a convenient 
excuse for the indulgence of savage passions. In England, the boys of the 
parish were made once a year to walk over the parish boundaries with the 
authorities, and were then and there in turn beaten, that they might remem- 
ber those limits. The custom, called “beating the bounds,” although the 
children and not the bounds were beaten, is not yet quite extinct in England, 
in some of the remote rural districts of which the bounds are still beaten by 
the parish beadle, accompanied by all boys subject to his authority. The 
flogging, however, is now omitted, but the boundary, wherever it may lead, 
is strictly followed by the-procession. During a recent perambulation of this 
kind the procession was brought to astand. The parish boundary line passed 
directly through the oven which projected from the side of a farm house. It 
had been the custom on beating the bounds, for one of the boys to get into 
this oven, that the line might be followed, and that the important fact that 
Farmer ’s oven was not all in the parish, might never be forgotten. 
But, on the occasion we are speaking of, it happened that the goodwife, for- 
getful or regardless of the day of the procession, was baking, and her oven 
was like Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. No boy was found willing to play 
the part either of Shadrach, Meshach, or Abednego; and upon grave consid- 
eration of the subject, the beadle came to the conclusion that it would hardly 
do to insist upon the usage under all the circumstances, shocking as it was that 
the parish boundary should not be followed. Finally, it was decided that the 
requirements of custom would be fulfilled, pro hae vice, by a boy’s clamber- 
ing over the oven in the line of the boundary; and this, notwithstanding the 
heat and the uncertain footing given by the rounded top of the place, was 
done. But to return to our Christmas customs, Mince, or rather minced 
pies, not only pertain to this season, but should rightiully be called Christmas 
pies. They used to bemade in the form of a cradle or a manger, typical of the 
Nativity, and the custom of making a pie of this kind at this season, was 
derived from the presentation of paste images and sweetmeats to the Fathers 
of the Vatican on Christmas Eve. The origin of the latter custom has not 
been discovered; but it probably was, like most others of this kind, Pagan. 
In the middle ages, the bakers at this season used to present their customers 
with Yule dough in images of baked paste. This custom has survived in 
our New Year cakes, or cookies, as the Dutch called them; the figures on 
which are probably mere descendants and modifications of images with Chris- 
tian names, which themselves were descendants and representatives of heathen 
idols. With such tenacity do men cling to a once well-established popular 
custom. Minced pies having this origin and this significance, it must be 
admitted that the Puritans were not quite 60 narrow-minded as they have 
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seemed to be, in their refusal to eat them at Christmas time. It is only 
within a generation that the Presbyterian or Congregationalist descendant of 
the Puritan of twocenturies ago, has been persuaded to yield his principles 
and his digestion to the uncovenanted mercies of the maker of Christmas pies 
—profane, idolatrous and indigestible. 

A suBSCRIPTION has been started in England to procure funds for a 
testimonial to George Cruikshank, who, at an advanced age, finds himself, 
after a life of industry, in not very good circumstances. We presume that 
he is not actually in want, for he has done a prodigious deal of work, almost 
all of which has been very popular, and such as, if it had been produced 
to-day when artists are so highly paid, would have made him rich; but it is 
felt that it ought not to be said of George Cruikshank, that he is merely not 
poor; the present generation of men in middle life owes him more than this ; 
it owes him a generous competence, heartily and gratefully given. Thack- 
eray once wrote of him: “Before the century was actually in his teens, we 
believe that George Cruikshank was amusing the public. Is there no way in 
which the country could acknowledge the long services and brave career of 
such a friend and benefactor?” This appeal has awakened a wide response, 
and the first men in England, with a few of the men best known in this coun- 
try, have agreed to act as a committee to collect a sum of money large 
enough to cheer the old man’s heart with the assurance that the world to 
which he has given so much pleasure, still remembers him, and would give 
him pleasure in its turn. The long list of honorable names is headed by that 
of John Ruskin as President, and includes of living Englishmen almost every 
name famous in literature, science, and art. Tennyson and Browning, 
Longfellow and Lowell, Reade and Kingsley, Charles Knight and Robert 
Chambers, Swinburne and Allingham, among men of letters; Huxley and 
Acland, Ansted and Wilson, among men of science; Holman Hunt, Fred- 
erick Leighton, Burne Jones, Arthur Hughes, Ford Madox Brown, John 
Gilbert, J. A. Whistler, Thomas Woolner, Dante G. Rossetti, William 
Burges, George Street, and John P. Seddon, among artists and architects: 
these names out of a list of over three hundred, all more or less widely 
known, and the greater part of them distinguished, will suffice to show that 
this is no ordinary complimentary testimonial, but that a man is to be honored 
for whem no crown is thought fit that is not woven by the very princes of 
the twin worlds of Art and Letters. 

One name surprises us by its absence from this roll-call of wits—the name 
of aman who personally owes more to the genius of Cruikshank than any 
one whose name is inscribed on it. It is probably merely by accident that 
the name of Charles Dickens is not to be found in this catalogue. It. should 
have been at the head of it. For so long as “Oliver Twist” shall be read 
through tears and smiles, so long will Cruikshank’s illustrations to that 
immortal fiction sink with it into the memory, and become forever part and 
parcel of the world’s delight in it. Never before, perhaps, was an author so 
fortunate as to meet with such an interpreter, and we shall have to believe 
Charles Dickens a very different man from what his writings report him, if 
we are to think him insensible to his obligation or unwilling to acknowledge 
it. Who that has ever seen it can forget the picture of Mrs. Corney and Mr. 
Bumble at tea; or Charlotte opening oysters for Noah Claypole; or Oliver 
asking for more; or Fagin giving lessons to his boys in pocket-picking; or 
Oliver, shot in robbing Mr. Maylie’s house; or Sykes and his dog; or Fagin 
in prison? The edition that we read when a boy, was illustrated by these 
etchings, and so deep an impression did they make upon our mind that to 
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this day we can never recall the scenes of the written story without at the 
same time seeing in our mind’s eye the—we do not hesitate to sav it— 
equally powerful work of George Cruikshank’s hand. Every edition of Oliver 
Twist that wants these etchings (and the old editions that contained them 
are long out of print), wants a charm that no man-living can supply. Not 
even Leech could have done it, for Leech, with all his gifts, was a child to 
Cruikshank. 

Thackeray himself, though he illustrated most of his books with his own 
hand, was sometimes indebted to Cruikshank. At least, one little book is 
now before us, written by Thackeray, ‘Stubbs’ Calendar, or the Fatal Boots,” 
which contains six full-page etchings by Cruikshank in his best manner. The 
book is a mere trifle—the great novelist may have written it in a day—but 
Cruikshank has worked over his part of it as if nothing more important had 
ever called for his help to illustrate, and the result is that a little sketch of 
which the author was probably not very proud, is made precious by the work 
of this delicate-handed, delicate-minded interpreter. Merely to catalogue 
the works illustrated by Cruikshank would be the task of several days, if 
indeed it would be possible to make a complete list of them. All of it is, of 
course, not equally good; much of it, judged by the taste of to-day, has a 
coarse favor, but it is without vulgarity, the fruit of a hale and hearty 
nature; through all of it we see the noble nature of the man loving good- 
ness and hating wickedness with all his heart. To those who do not know 
Cruikshank, and the rising generation sees but little of his work, we would 
say: make the acquaintance of this master, true as Hogarth in his knowl- 
edge of human nature, and great as Hogarth in the art of etching. And 
those Americans who have long known his work, and who owe to it many 
pleasant hours and many vivid impressions of famous scenes in fiction will 
be glad, we should think, to show their kindly feelings for the good old man 
by adding to the comfort of his days, now drawing to a close in a green old 
age; days that have left behind them an abundant record of purity and 
depth of feeling, of a hearty love of innocent mirth, and, in spite of his keen 
eye for their weak points, of a genuine good will to his fellow men, 

THERE is no unwiser policy than that sour-natured policy which seeks 
todestroy or to mar the pleasures of other people because they are not accord- 
ing to the taste, or in conformity with the convictions, of the ruling power in 
the state, whether that be a monarchy or a republic. But the opposition to 
restrictive Sunday laws is often made upon absurdly untenable grounds. 
For instance, take the complaint of some of our German “adopted citizens,” 
that they are deprived of the liberty of enjoying Sunday according to their 
national customs. Now, it is the essence of true liberty that it shall be en- 
joyed in such a manner as not to interfere with a similar enjoyment by others. 
This being generally true, most especially is it true, a fortiori as the logicians 
say, in the case of men coming to enjoy the liberty of a country in which 
they are foreigners, and into which they are adopted by the generous policy 
of the men who, or whose fathers, have won that liberty. Against the Ger- 
man or the French manner of observing Sunday we have not here one word 
to say; but any reasonable foreigner who will consider the subject calmly 
must see that if his manner of observing the day is so offensive to his Amer- 
ican neighbors that it deprives them of their own enjoyment, the fact that 
his manner is his national manner is an argument rather against than for his 
claim to be undisturbed. For, in that case, his claim is in simple terms a 
claim to enjoy all the privileges of a country in which he has only the rights 
which are given to him, and also to bring into that country a foreign custom 
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at war with the habits, and disagreeable to the tastes, of the people who gave 
him his privilege of citizenship. Aud there is another plea, equally absurd, 
which is made on the same subject not only in this country but in England. 
For instance, in one of our leading journals, the fact that on a recent occa- 
sion, Queen Victoria, having a somewhat larger party than usual at dinner on 
Sunday at Windsor Castle, regaled them after they had left the table with the 
music of the band, was made the ground of a charge of inconsistency, and of 
a tirade against oppression, and aristocracy, and privileged classes. The 
Queén and her ladies and gentlemen in waiting, it was said, may have a band 
to play to them on Sunday evening; but this gratification is strictly prohib- 
ited by law to all her Majesty’s subjects. If the same music had been played 
at any concert or music hall in London at the same hour, the manager would 
have been liable to a fine of one thousand pounds, and would have been duly 
prosecuted by the Sabbath Observance Society. The cases compared are not 
at all parallel, and that they are not so is apparent from the fact that the 
pleasure enjoyed by the Queen and her guests is prohibited by law to all her 
subjects, is untrue. Every one of her subjects, the very humblest, has the 
same right that the Queen has to enjoyment of music on Sunday evening; 
znd of this right hundreds of thousands avail themselves. That right is to 
have and to enjoy as good music as they are able to obtain in any way for 
themselves in their private apartments. The Queen has a band, because she 
can afford to have one; some noblemen have bands; almost every regiment 
has one: people who cannot afford bands have a piano forte, a quartette of 
stringed instruments, ora chorus in which the performers are sometimes paid 
professional persons, but generally amateurs. Others divert themselves 
with a melodeon, an accordeon, a flute, or a fife; and the right of all these 
people to have this various music on Sunday evening is as well assured as the 
Queen’s—as well assured as their right to breathe. All that the law inter- 
feres with in England in regard to music, and all that it interferes with in 
any part of the United States in regard to drinking, is in regard to the trans- 
action of public business on that day. If it is wrong for the law to control 
the transaction of public business at all, to insist that hackmen and that bar 
keepers shall be licensed, and that promissory notes and contracts shall not 
be legal if made on Sunday, then it is wrong to insist that theatres and con- 
cert rooms and bar rooms shall be closed on Sunday, but not otherwise. 
With the policy of the question we have not here to do, but only with the 
strange confusion of private and public transactions. But many people 
cannot afford to have a band or to have wine and brandy upon a nice dinner 
table, and must they therefore be deprived of the privilege of going to a con- 
cert or a tavern on Sunday evening? We do not say that they should be so 
deprived, but only that the fact that they are unable to afford music and con- 
viviality at home is not an argument against the right of a legislature to 
close theatres and bar rooms on Sunday. People suffer many other depriva- 
tions from the lack of money. They cannot afford pictures, a library, or 
costly clothing; and they might just as well, therefore, protest against being 
deprived of these. If laws operate equally, and every man is allowed the 
free enjoyment of his own, while he does not interfere with the liberty of 
others, there can be no reasonable complaints of injustice, although there may 
be grave doubts as to policy. 

Ir there be one phrase which more than any other may be set down 





as an Americanism, and an Americanism of the worst kind, it is “on this 
continent.” If a speaker or a writer of a certain type wishes to say that 
something is or was very big, or very remarkable, or very terrible, he says 
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that it is or was the biggest, the most remarkable, or the most terrible 
thing ever known on this continent. Bull Run was reported as the most 
terrific battle that ever took place on this continent; the pumpkin exhibited 
at a late Agricultural Fair was the biggest—we beg pardon, the most colos- 
sal—pumpkin ever raised on this continent; and Buncombe is, always has 
been, and always will be, one of the most remarkable places, and its people 
are, always have been, always will be, the most intelligent and enterprising 
people on this continent. A characteristic example of this use of the phrase 
in question appears in an account of the strange accident which happened on 
the railway between Mobile and Montgomery, by which two bears, two 
tigers, and a hyena, were set free from their cages, which had been shivered 
by the collision, and who, having first dashed into an adjoining forest, came 
out together to prey upon the carcass of a deer that had been killed by the 
same casualty by which they were set free. This having been set forth in 
terms which, in the judgment of the relator, the “remarkable incident” 
demanded, we come upon the inevitable territorial superlative. “Now,” he 
says, rising to the crest of his narrative, ‘“ Now occurred one of the most 
remarkable contests of brutes that has ever taken place on this continent.” 
One distinguishing trait of your man who writes in the continental superla- 
tive style is, that he always assumes at once that what he relates has taken 
place on this continent several times before, if not much oftener, and that the 
case he has in hand is the most remarkable among many. [If a she griffin 
were to be discovered in Utah, or a cherub that could sit down, this writer 
would immediately assure us that this was the most remarkable she griffin, 
and that the most perfect cherab, ever seen—we beg pardon aguin, ever wit- 
nessed on thiscontinent. The phrase, however, is beginning, although ever so 
slightly, to go out of use. Another hus appeared to which it must give place, 
and that is, “on this hemisphere;” this will soon be followed by, “on this 
planet ;” and this in turn must pass away before another; for, ere long, our 
st perlative writer will be contented with nothing less than assuring us that 
the man or the event that is his subject, is the most remarkable ever wit- 
nessed in this universe. 

—— Turoveu an unfortunate error, several of the concluding verses of the 
exquisite poem entitled “Love’s Largess,” by H. H., were omitted when it 
appeared in the November Ganaxy. In justice to the author, and for the 
benefit of the readers of the magazine as well, we below give the poem entire : 


LOVE’S LARGESS, 
AT my heart’s door 
Love standeth, like a king beside 
His royal treasury, whose wide 
Gates open swing and cannot hide 
Their priceless store. 


His touch and hold 
Its common things to jewels turned ; 
In his sweet fires the dross he burned 
Away ; and thus he won, and earned, 
And made its gold. 


So rich I find 
Myself in service of this king, 
The goods we spare, in alms I fling, 
And breathless days too few hours bring 
Me to be kind 
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To souls whose pain, 
My heart can scarcely dare to greet 
With pity, while my own complete 
And blessed joy their loss must mete 
By my great gain. 
Diviner air 
Of beauty, and a grace more free, 
More soft and solemn depths I see 
In every woman’s face, since he 
Has called me fair. 


More true and sure 
Each man’s heart seems, more firm for right ; 
Each man | hold more strong in fight, 
Since he stands ever in my sight 
So brave, so pure. 
More of sun’s fire 
Than days can use, and more than nights 
Can name, of stars with rhythmic lights, 
And sweeter singing flocks, whose flights 
Can never tire— 
More bloom than eyes 
Can reach, or hands to grasp, may dare, 
More music in the constant air, 
‘Than each round wave can hold and bear, 
Before it dies— 
And more of life 
“or living, than all death can kill, 
More good than evil’s utmost will 
Can thwart, and peace to more than still 
The fiercest strife : 


All these } find 
In service of this gracious king: 
From goods we spare, such alms I fling; 
And pray swift days more hours to bring, 
More bonds to bind, 


Oh happiness ! 
To utter thee, in vain our eyes 
Seek tears ; and vainly all speech tries: 
This thing alone our king denies 
In Love’s largess. tl. Wi. 

—— Tue subject of the derivation of the homely and quaint phraseology 
which gives pith and point to the every-day conversation of the “ plain people,” 
is so full of curious interest that it is not strange to find it awakening the at- 
tention of an increasing number of diligent students who are doing in this 
direction a work for the history of our language which may well supplement 
the labors of such men as Max Miiller, Dean Trench, Wedgewood, and our 
own Marsh, in the more classical walks of linguistic research. Mr. Bartlett, 
in this country, and Prince Lucien Bonaparte, and Mr. John Camden Hotten, 
a young English publisher in England, may be mentioned as among the most 
diligent of recent students into the out-of-the-way dialects which are tribu- 
tary to the English tongue. Mr. Hotten, especially, shows an enthusiastic 
devotion to this line of research, and has, in addition to the issue of various 
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publications by other authors, himself compiled what he calls a slang dic- 
tionary—a dictionary of nearly 10,000 of the vulgar words, street phrases, 
and “fast” expressions of high and low society; ‘‘rabble-charming words 
which carry so much wildfire wrapt up in them.” One-half of these words 
are reprinted from a previous collection issued in 1859; the remainder were 
gleaned in various ways, a portion of them being derived directly from the 
different wandering tribes of London and the country, through the help of 
the “ chaunters” and “ patterers,” or sellers of songs and last dying speeches, 
in the streets of London. In the course of his etymological researches into 
the origin of these words, Mr, Hotten traces them through the beggars and 
thieves back to the Gypsies, who first appeared in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Within a dozen years after their arrival, companies of English 
vagrants were formed upon the model derived from them, and a fellowship 
was speedily established between the English and the foreign rogues, In 
some cases the Gypsies joined the English gangs; in others English vagrants 
joined the Gypsies, A necessity for some language which should be a common 
medium of intercourse hence arose, The secret language spoken by the 
Gypsies, principally Hindoo, was barbarous to English ears and difficult to 
learn. English had the same difficulties for the Gypsies. A rude compromise 
was made, and the result was a singular mixture of Gypsy, Old English and 
newly-coined words, and gleanings from foreign and thus secret languages, 
forming what has since been known as the “Canting Language,” “ Peddlar’s 
French,” or “St. Giles’ Greek.” Some of the words thus derived from the 
Hindoo have passed into common use, such as bamboozle, gibberish, bosh, 
and the very word—slang—which gives title to the contraband language. 
Jockey also came from the Gypsy, in which tongue it means a whip. As 
George Borrow happily says, many of the words which the philologist has 
summarily dismissed as of vulgar invention, or of unknown origin, he might 
have traced “to the Sclavonic, Persian, or Romaic, or, perhaps, to the mys- 
terious object of his veneration—the Sanscrit, the sacred tongue of the palm- 
covered regions of Ind.” In addition to the contributions of the Gypsies, 
the language of slang has been enriched by contributions of Dutch, Spanish 
and Flemish words, introduced by soldiers who had served in the Low 
Countries, and sailors who had returned from the Spanish Main; by Gaelic 
and Irish words derived from the Scotch and Irish vagabonds; by words im- 
ported by sailors and organ-grinders from the Lingua Franca, or bastard 
Italian of the Mediterranean seaports; by Hebrew words obtained from the 
Jew receivers of stolen goods; by Hindostanee words brought by Lascar 
sailors, and even by contributions from the Latin prayers in use before the 
Reformation. Thus all tongues are made tributary to the colloquial and 
vulgar speech of the common people of England, and of the thieves and 
vagabonds as well, “many of whose words and phrases,” as Mr. Buckle is 
quoted as saying, “are but serving their apprenticeship, and will eventually 
become the active strength of our language.” 

Punnin@ is much contemned by those who affect fastidiousness in * 
wit. And their contempt is just where the pun is, as it is so often, a mere 
play upon words. But when the play of words involves a play of thought, 
and the similarity of sound presents simultaneously ideas ludicrously in- 
congruous, punning is genuine humor, although not the highest. Thus 
Hood's description of the meeting of the man and the lion, when “the man 
ran off with all his might and the lion with all his mane,” attained the aeme 
of whimsical absurdity. Lamb’s question to the young lawyer about his first 
brief—“ Did you address it ‘Zhou great first cause, least understood ?’”—was 
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the perfection of good-natured humorous satire, as Jerrold’s reply to the 
literary bore who claimed fellowship with him on the ground that they 
rowed in the same boat—“ Yes, but not with the same sculls”—was of ill- 
natured humorous satire. Lamb’s wit was always kindly; Jerrold’s rarely 
jess than cruel. It is well, however, to avoid a pun unless it is of this high 
quality, or it is very bad and the company is hilarious; for the pun-maker, of 
all wits, should remember the immortal truth that 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 
Jack Pundit, in whose company the Nebulous Person has sometimes the honor 
of finding himself, rarely yields to the temptation to play upon words, except 
in a polyglot, or, rather, macaronic style. The season and the compliments 
pertaining to it remind us of his remark at a New Year's call. His hostess 
offering wine, which was accepted by him and his companion, told them that 
her husband had in an ascetic mood endeavored to persuade her to have only 
tea and coffee, but that she had persisted in the old custom of having wine. 
“ Madame,” said Jack, “vous avez bien fait; et par consequant,” bowing over 
his glass, “@ votre sans the.” This, however, was not polyglot, but merely a 
French pun. But being present at a squabble in the House of Representa- 
tives, he said, as he went out, that although it might be doubtful whether 
poeta nascitur, it was manifest that orator fit. Soon after the great sycamores 
that shaded Columbia College for generations were felled, he met President 
King, and expressed his sorrow and surprise at the sacrifice. “ Yes,” said 
Prex, “ they are a great loss.” “Great, indeed; I don’t see how old Columbia 
can get on without them.” “Ah, I don’t see that.” “ Why, because ‘trees 
faciunt collegium.” Some friends were discussing Louis Napoleon, and 
wondering at his continued success. (It was before the Mexican affair.) 
‘Oh,” said Jack, “it’s plain enough. You see he is always Zouaviler in 
modo and foughtiter in re.” On another occasion he expressed himself quite 
indifferent as to which side beat in the revolt in British India, because it was 
“Sikhs of one and half a dozen of the other.” This jest, we remember, 
failed of prosperity in the ears of the hearers; less, however, because they 
knew that the Sikhs did not revolt, than because their ears alone could not 
detect the ambiguous word. They heard only siz, and could not see what he 
saw in his mind’s eye, Sikhs. Some puns can be quickly apprehended only 
through the eye. It is unsafe to commit them to unaided speech. But they 
should not therefore be utterly condemned. If this pun had been made on 
the spot, with the Sikhs in sight, it would not have flashed in the pan. The 
success of another of these polyglot performances was made signal by the 
presence of the very corpus, or, rather, corpores delicti, Walking with some 
friends, who, like himself, were fresher from the hands of Carolus Anthon 
than they are now, upon the Long Island shore of New York Bay before the 
Board of Health had purged it of its offal nuisance, he stopped before one of 
half a dozen canine carcasses which they had encountered, saying, “ How 
classical these shores are becoming!” “Classical?” “Certainly ; does not 
Virgil say (and he lingered upon dactyl and spondee): 

litter o’ cur-vae 
Pretexunt puppies?” 

But it may be questioned whether the crime of punning is not doubled when 
it accomplishes its atrocious purposes by this cold-blooded distortion of two 
janguages. , 
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ing Stove, price, $48. THE AGRICULTURIST and DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, together, furnished at $3 50; or WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $4; ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
or GODEY’S LADYS BOOK, $5; DEMOREST’S MONTHLY and YOUNG AMERICA. 


$5 50. Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


No. 473 Broadway. 
Send for Circular. 


DEMOREST’S 


VWOUNG AMERICA. 





The best Juvenile Magazine. Every boy and girl says so, and every parent and teacher con- 
firmsit. Brim full of Puzzles, Gems, Stories, Music, and other interesting and exciting novelties, 
Yearly, ¢1 50, with a good Microscope mounted in brass, having a glass cylinder for examining 
living objects, or a two-blade Pearl Knife, as a premium. Specimen copies mailed free, on 


receipt of ten cents. Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 
The Third Edition of 
ARCHIE LOVELL, 


By MRS. EDWARDS, 


Author of “Steven Lawrence,” ete. 


Price One Do .uar. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 


No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


















American Educational Monthly, 
DEVOTED TO POPULAR INSTRUCTION & LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1868: 
m& Inner Life of Reform School. The Rauhe XI. A Benediction. Editorial. 
Haus, Hamdurg. (With a full page cut | x1] Educational Intelligence: 


of the original Rauhe Haus.) t t Britai 1 
II. The Classification of the Sciences. bg ord g lon Daa ~ ry rte 


III. The Object of School Training. Hayti, Prussia, Australia, 
IV. The Intervention of Government in Ed- | XIII. Reviews of Current Publications: 
ucation England and the English Colo- Geograph Logic History 
ple From the French of M. Emile de Emonen Physiology, Literature, &e. 
veleye. seaial . g - 
V. Grammatical Notes. Verbs modified by | XIV. New Inventions for Schools. The Adjus 


































Adjectives. table Map and Chart Support. (With an 
. “Cloverbobs »” Illustration ) ‘ 
bis et Bie > Tew ae: Geeete XV. Bulletin of Teachers who are Candidates 
The Ye Mditori: tor Positions. 
vat teen tae Fe ap Told about School XVI. Bulletiu of School Properties for Sale and 
Books. Editorial. to Rent. . . 
IX. Where are the Mothers. Editorial. XVII. Descriptions and Price Lists of School 
X. Play Grounds. Editorial. Books and Articles for use in Schools. 





Price, $1.50 per annum. Specimens by Mail, prepaid, 15 cts. 
CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 





WEBSTER’S ROYAL QUARTO PICTORIAL DICTIONARY ($12 00,) 
Is the premium, for 15 New Subscribers and $20. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New-York. 


> wr > 99 } 

Ae School Institute,” founded 1 
American School Institute,” founded ; 
IS A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 

1. To aid all who seek well qualified Teachers ; 3. To give Parents information of good Schools ; 
2. To represent Teachers who desire Positions;| 4. To Sell, Rent and Exchange School Properties 


J. W. SCHERMERIORN, A. M. Actuary, 430 Broome Street, near Broadway, New-York. 


‘¢The Right Teacher for the Right Place.”’ 

Information of Tcachers will be furnished, which shall embrace-- Opportunities for edu- 
cation ; special qualification for teaching ; experience, and in what schools ; references ; age; re- 
ligious preferences ; salary expected ; candidate's letter, and sometimes a photographic likeness. 
We nominate several candidates, and thus give opportunity for selection. 

Twelve years’ trial has proved the “ AMEKICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE” a useful and 
efficient auxiliary in the Educational Machinery of our country. Its patrons and friends are among 
the first educational and business men. 


Principals, School Officers, and others, should give early notice of what Teachers they may want. 


Testimony for “ AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE” from highest educational and business 
authorities sent when required, 


*, A “Bulletin of Teachers,’ who seek positions, may be found inthe “AMERICAN EDU- 
CATIONAL MONTHLY.” 


MENTAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE; 


A BOOK FOR 


FAMILIES & SCHOOLS. 
By L. C. LOOMIS, A.M., M.D. President of Wheeling Female College. 











CONTENTS: 
I. How to Obtain Knowledge.—II. Observation, Reading, Lectures, Conversation, and Meditation 
Compared.—III. Rules Relating to Observation.—IV. Of Books and Reading.—V. Judgment of 


Books.—VI. Of Living Instructions and Lectures.—VII. Rules of Improvement by Conversation. 
—VIII. Practical Hints; How and When to Speak and What to Say.—I1X. Of Study or Medita- 
tion.—X. Of fixing the attention.—XI. Of Enlarging the Capacity of the Mind.—XII1. Of Improv- 
ing the Memory.—XIII._ Of Self-Control—XIV. A Cheerful Disposition —XV. Politeness.— 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. 

Price, post-paid by mail, $1.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. Publishers, 
430 BROOME ST. NEW YORK. 


















MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SHASON, 1867, 


MY PRISONS. By Sytvio Petiico. With fifty illustrations by Billings. One elegant square 
12mo volume, bound in bevelled cloth, emblematic gilt side and gilt edges. Price $3 50. In 
antique morocco, price $7. n 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY;; or MeptaTionNs FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. From the 
German of Leopotp Scaerer. By C. T. Brooxs (the translator of “ Faust” and “ Jean 
Paul”). With a fine portrait on steel of Schefer. One handsome square 16mo volume, 
bound in bevelled cloth, emblematic gilt side and gilt edges. Price $2 50. In antique mo- 
rocco, Price $6. 


III. 
“THE POETESS LAUREATE.” 

JEAN INGELOW’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS. With one hundred pictures by Pinwell, 
North, Wolf, Houghton, Smail, and others. Engraved on wood by the brothers Dalziel, in 
the highest - of the art. In one elegant small quarto volume, bound in cloth bevelled, 
illuminated gilt sides and gilt edges. Price $12. In morocco antique, $18. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


A ROUND OF DAYS. Described in Forty Original Poems by some of our most celebrated 
Poets, and in Seventy Pictures by eminent Artists. One volume, quarto. Cloth, elegant, 


$10. Morocco, $15. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. With illustrations from designs by J. E. Millais, R. A. 
One volume, quarto. Cloth, elegant, $10. Morocco, $15. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. With one hundred illus- 
trations by A. B. Houghton. One volume, small quarto. Cloth, elegant, $8. Morocco, $12. 
This is a most beautiful edition, equally well adapted for the library or the drawing-room table. 
SCHILLER’S LAY OF THE BELL. Translated by Butwer. The designs by Moritz 
Retzscu. One volume, oblong quarto. Cloth, elegant, $7 50. Morocco, $12. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROS. have now in stock an assortment of their 
PUBLICATIONS IN CHOICE BINDINGS, 
By MATTHEWS. 
JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 2 vols. 16mo. Antique and smooth morocco. Price $10 
Half Roxburgh, price #7 50. 
JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 2 vols. 32mo. Antique and smooth morocco. Price $7 50. 
MADAME RECAMIER’S MEMOIRS. Antique morocco. Price $5 50. 
MADAME SWETCHINE’S LIFE AND LETTERS. Antique morocco. Price, $5 50. 





READY DECEMBER lbth. 
MR. ALGER’S FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. One volume, 16mo., to match “ Madame 
Recamier” and “ Madame Swetchine.” ; 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 








JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 


Nos. 78 CHATHAM and 25 DUANE STREETs, 


Importers and Dealers, at wholesale and retail, in 


Earthenware, French China, Cut, Engraved & Plain Glassware, etc. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 


We have imported from France elegant and tasteful presents, comprising 


VASES, BRONZES, STATUETTES, CHINA SETS 


AND 


CHIMNEY ORNAMENTS, 
OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Which will be sold at the very lowest rates. These goods have been selected for this season 
with a view to suit buyers of all classes. 

















525 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA, 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and it is expected that the 
track will be laid thirty miles further, to Evans Pass, the highest point on the road, by January. 
The maximum grade from the foot of the mountains to the summit is but eighty feet to the 
mile, while that of many eastern roads is over one hundred. Work on the rock-cuttings on the 
western slope will continue through the Winter, and there is now no reason to doubt that the 
entire grand line to the Pacific will be opened for business in 1870. 

The means provided for the construction of this Great National Work are ample. The United 
States grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,000 per mile, for which it 
takes a second lien as security, and receives payment toa large, if not to the full, extent of its 
claim in services. These Bonds are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it 
has been examined by United States Commissioners and pronounced to be in all respects a first- 
class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, repair shops, stations, and ali the necessary rolling 
stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land to the mile, which will bea 
source of large revenue to the Company. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is among the 
most fertile in the world, and other large portions are covered with heavy pine forests, and 
abound in coal of the best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to 
the issue of the Government, and no more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trus- 
tees for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only as the work progresses, 80 
that they always represent an actual and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Million Dollars, of which over five 
millions have been paid in upon the work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present the profits of the Company are derived only from its local traffic, but this is already 
much more than sufficient to pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road is completed the through traffic 
of the only line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profitable rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a Government Work, built under 
the supervision of Government officers, and to a large extent, with Government money, and 
that its bonds are issued under Government direction. It is believed that no similar security is 
so carefully guarded, and certainly no other is based upon a larger or more valuable property. 
As the Company’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they are the cheapest 
security in the market, being more than 15 per cent. lower than U. 8. Stocks. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


or over Nine Per Cent, upon the investment. Subscriptions will be received in New York 
at the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau street; 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall street; 

JOHN J. CISCO & BON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall street ; 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. Remittances should 
be made in drafts or other funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by 
return express. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the Work, Resources for Con- 

struction, and Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or of its advertised 
Agents, or will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


November 23, 1867. 












KIRBY’S 
EIGHTH ANNUAL 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 























BOOKS, FANCY GOODS, 
GAMES, Etc., 
NOW OPEN. - 


No. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AT KIRBY’S, 


The Finest Wedding Cards, an entirely new Visiting Card, and a New Wedding 
Envelope for Fall Weddings. 


No. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





AT KIRBY’S, 
The New French Illuminated Monogram, just introduced. 


No. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AT KIRBY’S, 
Russia Leather Goods Portemonnaies, Travelling and Shopping Bags, Writing Cases, ete. 


No. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AT KIRBY’S, 


Novelties in Fans, Handkerchief Boxes, Glove Boxes, Odor Boxes, etc., just received 
from the Paris Exposition. 


No. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AT KIRBY’S, 
Fine Fancy Goods and Recherche Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and 


Philopenw Presents. 


No. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 























MRS. GEO. BRODIE, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Cloaks and Mantilas 


AND DEALER IN 
Cloak Materials and Trimmings, 


LACE SHAWLS, FURS. Etc., 


No. 31 UNION SQUARE, 


Cor. Broadway and 16th &t., NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Brodie is pleased to announce to her many friends and patrons in the city, that she has, 
with a special view to the accommodation of up-town trade, fitted up an elegant house in Union 
square, a most admirable and accessible point, which may be reached without inctrring the 
danger and inconvenience of driving through less spacious and over-crowded streets. The store 
is admirably arranged for the comfort and convenience of customers, having the finest .ght which 
it is possible to secure, and fitted and furnished in a style of elegance unsurpassed. 

Ladies may find here, in addition to all the newest designs in Cloaks, Sacques, MANTILLas 


etc., made up, @ fine stock of 


GIMPS, BRAIDS, BUTTONS, ORNAMENTS, &C., 


and all new materials used for Cloaks and outer garments. Also, an elegant stock of Llama, 
Point Applique and Real Chantilly Lace Shaws, in black and white. A com- 
plete variety of Ladies, Misses? and Children’s Furs, from a common Squirrel to 
the finest Russian Sable, will be kept on hand at this establishment during the season. 

Mrs. Brodie will continue her well known Cloak House, No. 300 Canal street, which is now 
the oldest establishment of the kind in the city. Mrs. B. employs none but the most skilfui 
hands in her manufacturing department, and offers her long experience and connection with the 
Cloak business, as a guarantee of satisfaction to all who may favor her with patronage. 


Special attention will be given to orders from dealers throughout the country. Garments 


promptly made to order, and forwarded to any locality. 


MRS. GEO. BRODIE, 


Nos. 31 Union Square, and 300 Canal St., N. Y. 











Gc. Eugene Stokes, 


FINE CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


of the Latest Stylea and from the Best Material in the Market. 


ALWAYS ON HAND 


THE FINEST AND MOST CELEBRATED 


GOODS FOR CUSTOMER WORK. 


Goods Shipped to all parts of the country. 


NO. 563 BROADWAY, 


One Block Above St. Nicholas Hotel. 

















D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


No. -#43 & 415 Broadway, New York, 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


A CHEAP EDITION: 


OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
FOR THE MILLION. 


Clear Type, Handsomely Printed, and of Convenient Size, 


Comprising the following Volumes, at the annexed Prices, varying 
in Price according to the number of Pages: 






Oliver Twist (now ready)......-ceeeeeee SOSMCedS SS CECOCODO CRC ECDSCCRO CCS oon 25 
PEE TEED icc ss «.cscens ven sonscesecessens ceccceccccce Seesencewerenscscoss - 104 15 
Dombey & Son iia ss Coma eames Cocccccedccoccce coccecrccce coees 348 35 
MOTHS ONGSSISWN 0c cccccceseccccscsocecesoe éteeueseseoseoees sesceuee cvccsooce SOD 35 
Our Mutual Friend.......... SHOE ee rec ocesereesesess cocvececcccce wocscoceseseos SEO 35 
Christmas Stories (now ready)......-..+000+8 PdK er eseeeseeessnoonsossesisese coos 100 25 
BENS OE TWO CINOB cc csccccveseoseve 144 20 
Hard Times.....-ccccoe seccee eereee 180 2% 
Nicholas Nickleby (now ready)........ 340 35 
Bleak House..........4 Riecsnswew cesgeoees 340 35 
Little Dorrit......ccccccce Servecresessosvosses Soseseteosscses eeerererecocoseses 330 35 
Pickwick Papers....cccccoccsccccccccsoccccsccccccccesosese ce cvcccrcccscccccoces 326 35 
David Copperficld........0.ceseeceeeree Poedecsecce cocrecccoccce pesoescogecce.« EBD 35 
Barnaby Rudgc....-.c.ccccccocscccsceccescsececs Heese deceussees eocvegeeve seoee 247 30 
Old Curiosity Shop........-- Soseeorseereccvessvesocsoeeooes cocccceccccerecceee 220 30 
Great Expectations........  «seecceecccecsoercccce eeerees «ss wanes voe- 184 25 
Sketches and Pictures from Italy.....-... ceeeeeeeconeseece Soessessuseocewes cocee 10 25 


On receipt of #4 50 we will mail to any address, as published, post-paid, the entire works of 
Charles Dickens. 


Kither of the above sent FREE BY MAIL on receipt of the price. 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 


For the Million to Secure a Library. 


CLUB RATES. 
A discount of 25 per cent. will be made for 30 copies of one volume or 30 complete sets, sent 
to one address ; 2 discount of 20 per cent. on 20 copies, 15 per cent. on 10 copies. 


CANVASSERS 


Have the opportunity of procuring more subscribers for this series than for any other, as every 
apprentice, mechanic, and journeyman will certainly buy Dickens at this low price. Send to the 


Publishers for special rates. 


NEARLY READY 


THE’WAVERLY NOVELS. 


IN THE SAME CHEAP STYLE. 











613 BROADWAY. 
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WEED 8S 


THE 


First Prize Paris Exposition. 
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The excellence of COLGATE & CO.’S Toilet S 
Soap has led to their adoption by the public as the 8 
BEST in use, and consequently to their UNIVERSAL y 
SALE by dealers in cHoIce Goons. = 
The merit of these Soaps consists in a nice 5 


adaptation of materials in such proportion as to a 
produce the most BENEFICIAL EFFECTS, and S 
prevent the unpleasant consequences resulting from %& 
the use of soaps containing excess of alkali or other S 
ingredients injurious to the skin—this being con- 
sidered of the first importance. 

These soaps are adapted to all toilet uses, are 
agreeable in perruME, and of excellent washing 
properties, and are contidently recommended as the 
most desirable for general consumption to be found 
in the market. 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 


‘ATHUOA AHL NI ANI 


Nos. 53 and 55 John Street. 








A SAFE, 


AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. . 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in 
less than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangements—of many 
years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the utmost, 
always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and per- 
manent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, even to the most deli- 

cate system, and can ALWArTs de used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, Whogive it their 
unanimous and unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

“Dr. T. Larkin Turner, Boston, Mass. : 

“ Dear Sir: Ihave prescribed the Pills prepared by you, and designed as a specific for the cure 
of Neuralgia Facialis or Tic-Douloureux, during the last fi/leen years, to alarge number of patients 
afflicted by that painful and tormenting condition of the nerves which has HiTHERTO perplexed 
and baffled the skill of physicians ; and I can assure you—and I do so with great pleasure—that in 
no instanee, as yet, have they failed lo relieve the paitent immediately, frequenlly 43 BY MAGIC ; and 
after the use of the number contained in from one to four boxes, effectually to remove the malady 
much to the delight and astonishment of the sufferers, as invariably expréssed. 

“Very truly yours, ** 0. O JOHNSON, M. D. 

“ FraminouaM, July 18, 1864.” 

Mr. J. M. R. Story, for many years an apothecary in this city, and for three years, during the 
war in the Hospital Department under the U. 8. Government, thus speaks of it: 

“T have known Dr. Turner’s Tic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgis Pill for twenty years. I 
have sold it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where it did not give 
relief. Customers have told me that they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for neuralgia and nervous diseascs in the 
world.” 

“ Having used Dr. Turner’s 7ic-Douloureuz or Universal Neuralgia Pill perso:.ally—and in 
numerous instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have found it 
WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to accomplish aL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist.” 

“ No. 12 WINTER Street, Boston, February 18, 1867.” 

Messrs. Turner & Co.: 

For a long time a me mber of my family had suffered severely with Neuralgia. The pain was 
almost unendurable. We tried various medicines without success. A few months since we 
began the use of your Fill. It has proved perFECTLY SUCCESSFUL, and no traces of the disease 
remain. I can gladly recommend your remedy to all ar from Neuralgia. 

Respectfully yours, F. W. PELTON, Counsellor at Law. 

Newron, March 25, 1867. 

Freperickx A. WiLktys, late Cashier of the Boston Gas Co., thus writes: 

“Your Pill was first recommended to me by a physician ; and for several years I have been in 
the habit of using it in my family—my mother especially having been afflicted with Neuralgia, 
to whom it has given signal relief. It has also greatly relieved myself and others. I do not con- 
sider my family safe without this valuatile medicine consttintly at hand:” 

Sent by mail or receipt of price, and postage. 

One package Ceccceecece cece Gl cocsececccscses Postage 6 cents, 
Six packages...... nmubioud adavach 5 cccccccccccccees-++- Postage 27 cents, 
Twelve packages........ 2.0... Decsscccccoee-++e-+e- Postage 48 cents, 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medicines throughout the Uaited 

States, and by 


TURNER & CO; Proprietors. 


No. 120 Tremont ston, Mass. 








